EDUCATION, 


Intended to ſhew | 
That the Common Method is defective, 
IN 
RELIGION, MoRALITY, _—_ 
OUR OWN | 


Lancuace, HisTory, GEOGRAPHY; 


* And that the CusTou of 


"4 


' Teaching Dead Languages, 


When little Avpy be 
or no _— Bar 


With a PLan of a Nzw Mrruosp, 


By a GzuTLEMAN of Br1sToOL, . 


$i quid novifti mies btAiun. 
Candidui imperti; ff non, his ums mecum. „ 


LON D 0 N: 
Sold by  Meſlrs, Oven, Robin/on, Cooper, Griffiths, Canas, 
and James. | 


©: HOEVER conſiders atten- 
L tively the ſeveral Advantages 
Te of EucaTion, muſt be ſen- 
EF ſible that they are of the high. 
eſt Conſequence; not only to 
Perſons, - but to collective Bodies 

of Men ; as they conduce more than any 
Thing elſe to publick, as well as * _ 


pinois. 
IF we view Man 1 an Individual, Edu⸗ 


cation alone furniſheth him with ſuch Q- 


lifications as render Life agreeable ; it gives 

him a Taſte for the Pleaſures of Converſa- * 
tion; and reconciles -him to Solitude, by 
making him eaſy and happy when retired 
from the World. 


FÞ 4 
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tune above the Vulgar ; fills high Offices 


ther: The Health, Vigour and Beauty of 
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Ir we conſider him as a Member of So- 
ciety, it teaches him to perform the Duties 


of his Station in a proper and becoming 
Manner; gives him the moſt eſſential Marks 


of Diſtinction; raiſes Men of Birth and For- 


with great Abilities, and adds a Luſtre to 


_ whe are in Poſſeſſion of them. 


We may carry its Advantages Rl far- 


each political Conſtitution, are derived from 


Education : For Learning and Wiſdom are 
the natural Source of Wealth and Honour ; 


which always increaſe or decline, as theſe 
rife or fall, are cultivated, or neglectet. 


Tuus Education not only conduceth to 
the Happineſs of each Individual, but of each 
Society ; and not only advanceth one Man 
above another, but even whole Comm uni- 


To illuſtrate this, let us take à View of 
two different Tracts of Land; the firſt ſet 
off with all the Advantages of Art, the lat- 


ter left only to the Fode Hand of Nature, 
In 
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In the one, the Woods, Fields] and 
dows, are diſpoſed in the - moſt 2 
Order, and entertaining Variety ; while the 
other affords a wild and rigged Proſpect. 
The beautiful Regularity of the firſt, is owing 
to the Planter, without whaſe Care. it would 
» ſoon degenerate into Wildneſs :-./The Irregu- 
larity of the latter, wants only a ſkilful Hand 
to give each Part its proper Advantages, | 


Tus will afford us in ſome Meaſure, a 
juſt Repreſentation of that Difference which 
Education makes in human Nature; and 
give us a true Picture of ſeveral Parts of Eu- 
rope and Africa compared together. | Pure 
Religion, Philoſophy, and polite Arts, adorn 
the one; while Paganiſm, Ignorance, and 
Barbarity, over-run/ the other. And yet Af- 
rica, with equal Advantages, might rival 
the preſent Superiority of Europe, Many 
Perſons of excellent Genius would be found 
there to adorn a publick Office with Wiſdom 
and Virtue, or promote the Intereſt of the 
State in ſome uſeful Employment; who now, 
for Want of proper Erudition, and ſuitable 
Stations, either degenerate below the human 


[+67] 


ee 
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Wars: nE is it char bn as 1. 
W. incredible Difference ariſes, but from 
Education? Since Providence ſeems to have 
been liberal to the greater Part of 

Mankind, and generally beſtows Favours with 
an impartial Hand, | | 


| 1Iy we accurately examine the human 
Mind, the fame Paſſions are viſible in an A. 
rican which we find in ourſelves ; but there 
they appear like a rough Draught; like the 
firſt dead Colouring on a Canvas ;- and want 
much of that agreeable Mixture of Light 
and Shade, that pleaſing Variety of Teints, 
which diſtinguiſh the Ae Piece. 


LoG1Cc1ans 2 Philoſophers, "ill the 


great Mr. Lock appeared in the World, 


for Want of conſidering properly how Know- 
ledge is acquired, overlook'd the true Source 
of it, and imagined that many Things were 
born with us, which we had never known 
without the Aſſiſtance of Education. Where- 
ever this is wanting, the Block of Marble is a 
| 5 juſt 
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juſt Repreſentation of the human Mind: It is 
this that gives the Poliſh, and either adds 
new Perfections, or brings thoſe. to View. 
which muſt have lain hid without it; that 
ſoftens the native Roughneſs of the Paſſions, 
refines brutal Fierceneſs into true Courage, 
Obſtinacy into Reſolution, Sullenneſs into 
Patience, and Cunning into ee ſolid 


Mae. 


Bur we — little Occaſion to carry our 
Thoughts to remote Parts of the. Earth to 
ſhew the - Difference that Education makes, 
ſince it is viſible enough among oufſelves: 
That Vivacity of Genius in Men of Letters, 
and that Dullneſs in thoſe who are, wholly il- 
literate, would almoſt induce us to conclude 
that Nature hath taken a peculiar Care in the 
Formation of ſome, and hath been no leſs 
negligent of 925 


Tunus we TOE find Men Ah nd 
uſeful, in Proportion to the Advantages they 
have received by Education : And hence it 
becomes neceſſary in all Orders and Degrees, 
from the Prince to the Peaſant ; as it renders 
them more happy in themlelves, as well as 
_ beneficial to-one another, 
BuT 
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Box the moſt important End of it , * 


5 qualify Men for the Service of the Publick z 


there indeed it is of the greateſt Conſequence; 
not only as the Want of it may bring Con- 
tempt upon an Office, but be really injurious 
to others. There is in every Body Politic a 
Connection and Dependance thro the Whole; 
and no Man can be an uſeleſs Member, or 
diſqualified for the Office he bears, without 
being detrimental; more eſpecially in an emi- 
nent Station; whether we conſider him as de- 
ficient in Knowledge, Morality, or Religion. 
lf in Knowledge, he will be unequal 
to his Em ployment, and render it contempti- 
ble ;—if in Morals, he may miſuſe that Pow- 
er with which he is entruſted ;—if in Reli- 
gion, he muſt be pernicious, by ſetting a bad 
Example: Beſides that he is unworthy of 
the Confidence which is repoſed in him ; for 
Religion is the ſtrongeſt Support of Morality 
itſelf, and the beſt Security that any State can 
have for the Fidelity of its Members. The 
Tie of an Oath, as well as that of Honour, 
will prove too weak, unleſs founded upon 
religious Principles ; which only can ſecure a 
firm and. unſhaken Allegiance to our Sove- 

reign, a ſincere Obſervance of the Laws of 

' our 


£53: 

our Country, and a ſteady Attachment to the 
Conſtitution” and Government of which we 
are Members. | Religion only can make a 
Mag a worthy Member of Society in any 
Reſpect, and will make him ſo in every one; 
by obliging him to diſcharge the ſeveral Du- 
n nnn ö 


„ #Tays * intent of Euch r10n is to 
, inculcate KNowLEeDGE, Mok Al try, and 
0 Re11Gion: To adorn the Mind with 

* Learning; form the Heart by the Princi- 

„ ples of Honour and Probity z and to com- 
cc pleat the Whole, by giving it the laſt De= 
« gree of Perfection, in making us good 
« Chriſtians,” 


Tux only Seaſon in which a proper Foun- 
dation of be can be laid, is while the Mind 
is tender, and ſuſceptible of Impreſſion ; on 
which Account it becomes neceſſary, that the 
Work be begun as ſoon as poſſible, and car- 
ried on in c 
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As there are ſeveral Degrees of Men in 4 


Community, and ſome muſt perform Offices 


great Abilities, it is not 
requiſite that every one ſhould be learned: 
But tho' the Want of Learning may be diſ- 
penſed with in ſome Stations, the Want af 
Morality and Religion cannot in Any; theſe eſe 


which do not require 


_ are abſolutely neceſſary in All. The Antients 


always eſtee med them to be ſo; and as it was 
an univerſal Maxim with them to lay the 
Foundation of civil Policy in Religion, fo the 
wiſeſt and beſt States were particularly careful 
to train up Children to Virtue,—Moſt Wri- 
ters of Antiquity furniſh us with Proofs of 


the fr: And the Perfian Hiſtory affords us 


a remarkable Inſtance of the latter. - 


« TT is an Obſervation of Xenophon, that 
* other Lawgivers appointed Puniſhments for 


“ Crimes committed, but did not take a fuf- 
« ficient Care to prevent Men from commit- 
ting them ; whereas the Deſign of the 


& Perfian Laws was, to inſpire Men with a 
« Love of Virtue, and an Abhorrence of 
* Vice; ſo as to avoid the one, and purſue 
“ niſhment or Reward. To. attain this End, 


Parents were not allowed to give their 


Children what Education they pleaſed; but 


kJ 

4 2 oblig d. to ſend them to publick 

i Schools, where they were educated with 
10 ' great Care, and never ſuffered till they had 

« attained the Age of Seventeen, to return 
Home to their Parents. Theſe Schools 
„were not truſted to the Care of common 
©* mercenary Maſters; but were governed by 
« Men of the firſt Quality, and beſt Cha- 
« racter, who taught them by their Example 
* the Practice of all Virtues: For theſe 
Schools were not deſigned for learning 
+. Sciences, but practicing Virtue. Thoſe 
1 who had not been educated in them, were 
excluded from all e and Prefer- 
40 ments.“ = 


Anp Luintilion and other Writers inform 
us of the great Care which was taken by the 
Romans in educating their Children, till the 
looſer Times of that Empire; when the 
ſhameful Neglect of Parents and Inſtructors, 
with its neceſſary Conſequence, the Corup- 
tion and Decay of Morality and good Letters, 
ſtruck a very great Blow — didobving 
that glorious Fabrick : But while their pri- 
mine Winne flouriſhed, with their Arms and 
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and Command, the training up of Vouth, 
was look d upon as a moſt ſacred Duty. 
As ſoon as the Child was born, it was not 
given to a hired Nurſe, but brought up in 
the Boſom of its Mother ; who reckoned it 
among her chief Commendations to keep the 
Houſe, and attend on the Children : Some 
antient Matron was then pitch'd upon, whoſe 
Life and Manners qualified her for the Of- 
fice; to whoſe Care the Children of every 
Family were committed ; before whom it 
was e a moſt heinous Thing to ſpeak 
an ill Word, or do an ill Action; and who 
had an Eye, even to their Recreation. The 
Strictneſs and Severity of which Inſtitution, 
had this good Deſign; that the Mind being 
in its native Innocence and Inte- 
grity, and not debauch'd by Cuſtom or ill 
Example, might apply itſelf with the greateſt 
Willingneſs to the liberal Aris; and whether 
it was inclined to the Profeſſion of Arms, 
Law, or Elquence, it might greedily imbibe 
the whole Knowledge of its favourite Study, 
About the Age of Six or Seven they 
were ſent to the Grammar Schools, to learn 
the Art of Speaking well, and the Under- 
ſtanding of Authors: When they had made 
ſuch a Proficiency there, as was judged neeeſ- 


ary, 
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Ary, they went from thence to the Ne. 


| clans and Orators ; who gave the laſt Hand 
b r & THI CA _ 


To this extraordinary Care in the Ednet 
tion of Children, Rome in à great Meaſure 
owed its Grandeur; and probably would ne- 
ver have become the Miſtreſs of the World 
without it. As this was the Riſe, fo was it 
the Support of all its Glory; which gradually 
declined as the other became leſs regarded. 
The Neglect of Education was ſoon ſucceeded 
by a Corruption of Morals; and a Corruption of 
eee 


Wr may obſerve, that among the Reman 
of later Times, a general Indolence and Love 
of Pleaſure, had taken Place of almoſt every 
Thing laudable. The Ladies being entirely 
addicted to theſe, inſtead of thinking it in- 
cumbent upon them to nurſe their Children 
themſelves, left that Employment to the Care 
of Slaves, from which the higheſt Quality 
would not have given them a Diſpenſation in 
former Times: A Grecian Wench gave them 
Suck, and the Servants in the Kitchen formed 
their Morals ; From the Converſation - and 
Ribaldry of ſuch Companions, they had their 

| firſt 


11 
fixſt Loyprefiions; there was not the leaſt Care 
taken in the Family, of what was ſaid or 
done before them; while the Parents, inſtead 
of bringing up their Children to Virtue and 
Modeſty, accuſtom d them on the contrary to 
Licentiouſneſ: and Maniunneſi: The natural 
Reſult of which was, a ſettled Impudence, a 
mene Fu and of erer one elle. 


= C 
tion. did not bear too near a Reſemblance to 
this: Happy would it be for us, if the ſame 
Meaſures were now taken to inculcate Mara. 
rality and die Raligien of our Country, as were 
formerly by the Perſians, and antient Romans. 
But we ſerm to fall much ſhort of both. 
Children too often receive their early Im. 
preſſions from Servants.” imaginary Monfters, 
fightful-Storics of. Ghoſt; and Apparitiom, 
are the chief Entertainment of their Infancy ; 
Theſe are generally ſucceeded by a Scene of 
bad Examples: The Conſequence of which 
is, that Cmardice, ill Language, mean Na- 


trons, ———— TI 
| bows wied te then 


rbb is the moſt e ta. 
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TUE and RELIGION, It ls Ufficult'to | 
account for the great Degenetacy of the ag 
we live in, of that genetul Contempt of every 
Thing ſerious and religious, witheut inp 
ing them IE ee BOY 
lect of theſe in Voum. 


[Move elta ate A 
Maſters think their Duty diſchirged, if a Boy 
acquires but a competent Skill in the L. 
guages, whatever becomes of his Morals,ceoq 
When this happens to be the Caſe, and Chile 
dren are thus neglected, both at Home and at 
School, what can we expect from ſuch Zdu- 
cation ? The Seeds of Virtue ſeldom ripen in 
the Man without proper Nurture in Youth ; 
but Vice will rather become predominant; 
and deſtroy E 
cence of the Mind. 


1 Ik 


War a wretched Proſpect muſt a State 
afford, ſhould- Parents in general become 
222 go — W Rallh F-4h 
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828 of Motals at School hath 

a Complaint of long ſtanding. 6. 
Addi ſon obſerves, that nothing is more 4 
ing in our publick Schools, than that the Maſ- 
ters of them ſhould uſe the ſame Care in 
faſhioning the Manners of their Scholars, as 
in forming their Tongues to the larned Lan- 
guages. And Mr. Lock, that a Man muſt 
have a ſtrange Value for Words, when prefer- 
ring the Language of the Greeks and Romans 


to that which made them ſuch brave Men, he 

can think it worth while to hazard the In- 

. 
1 


: - /CoMrLAmms of this Kind e 
quently made, but ſo little regarded, that a 
Reformation was never more . than 


it is at preſent. 


of Vice no doubt is puniſhed at all our pub- 
lick Schools whenever it is detected; =—_ is 
to be fear d that Care is not always taken to 
ſecure Boys from bad Example; much leſs 
to form in them a right Judgment of Things, 
and teach them what is properly Virtuous.— 
How ean that Morality which is careleſſly 


run over 2 Gtr be ſuffcient to 
and 


U 
make a good Man; (not to ſay a Chriſtian,) 
without laying a deep Foundation of it, by 
ſhewing wherein the Beauty of Virtue, and 
the Deformity of Vice conſiſtꝰ It will be 
but of little uſe, to take a ſuperficial View of 
the noble Sentiments, and glorious Actions 
of the antient Greeks and Romans; the Maſ- 
ter ſhould recommend them in the ſtrongeſt 
Terms, in Order to make any advantagious 
Impreſſions : For I preſume that the Beauties 
of Languages are not the only End ſor which 
Claſicks are to be read; they are intended alſo 
to inſpire a Man with Honour and Virtue, 
and qualify him for publick as well as private 
Life: Upon which Account, they will juſtly 
be held in great Veneration, and the Study 
of them will continue in Vogue, as long as 
good Senſe, Honour, and Virtue, are eſteemed 
in the World. 


Bur ſuppoſing a Boy's own Obſervation 
may ſufficiently inſtruct him in every Thing 
laudable; the Clafics alone will never make 
him a Chriſtian, Therefore ſome Care 
ſhould be taken at Home, or at School, to 
teach him the Duties of Chri/tranity, and 

C Y ſhew 
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ſhew him the Reaſonableneſs of the Goſpel 
Diſpenſation. And this will appear the 
more neceſſary, hen we conſider that 
Infidelity every Day increaſes amongſt us; 
and that the Mind cannot be ſecured too 
ſoon from the Contagion of ill Principles. 
Upon which Account, ſome regular Method 
ſhould be uſed to form the Chriſtian: Ge- 
neral Duties muſt firſt be taught then Scrip- 
ture Hiſtory might ſucceed; as the Judg- 
ment ripens, a Tranſition may be made to 
the ſeveral Proofs of the Truth of Chriſti- 
anity ; the Reaſonableneſs of the mediato- 

rial Scheme; the high Diſcoverics made by 
it; and the great Advantages of it to Man- 
kind. Were [theſe Things properly incul- 
cated, the World would not then abound 
with ſo many Stoffers, Libertines, and 
Atheiſts, as it ſeems to do at preſent. 


But, F 

ſtill the Principles of Religion and Virtue; 
all poſſible Care ſhould. likewife be taken, 
to guard againſt every Thing that my have 
a e PRIN | 


Now 
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Now, where ſuch an Education is intend- 
ed, a School ſhould be a ſtrict Retirement 
tem ihe undiſciplined Fart of. Mankind; 
which will be the more neceſſary, by how 
much the more dilolute and corrupt-the Age 
is which we live in; and at the ſame Time 
nothing ſhould eſcape the Iaſpection of the 
Maſter ;- as that will be the moſt probabl 
Means of preventing all Opportunities of ill 
Behaviour. The Recreations of C hildren re- 
quire a Guide, as much as their Studies. do 
a Tutor; and every Part of their Converſa- 
tion ought to. be under diſcreet Management, 
17 they NT ſtill be learning lomewhgt 
uſe 


Ay that a proper Care e be 5 | 


of Boys Morals; and every Perſon compleat- 
ly execute his Office; no one ſhould un- 
dertake a greater Number than he can poſ⸗ 
ſibly well manage ; - it being 4 Charge of 
ſo important” a Nature, that nothing ſhould 
be done careleſsly, or left imperfet, 


As to the Abilities of thoſe who under- 
take ſuch a Truſt, no Employment can de- 
* either with Reſpect to its 


C 2 Dif- 
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Difficulty, or r its Conſequence. ' It is a Mat- 
ter that requires ſo much Skill to make Boys 
Men, that many never attain to it while they 
live. And as to its Conſequence, were the 
ſeveral Advantages of Education conſidered, / 
and the vaſt Difference diſcerned, between 
the undiſciplined Mind and that which is 
trained up to Learning and Virtue; Education 
muſt appear the higheſt Reach of human 
Art, and the Formation of the Mind, the 
next Work to creating it. In this View it 
muſt be allowed that no Abilities can be too 
great, nor any Perſon of what Rank or Qua- 
lity ſoever too good, to be employed in fo 
honourable an Undertaking, 


As to the Rewards of it, theſe certainly 
ought to be equal to the Labour: For it muſt 
be expected that the Care and Merit of the 
Undertaker will be proportioned to the Wa- 
ges. If then this Work is to be done well, 
the Encouragement muſt be ſuitable ; becauſe 
there are very few to be found, who will de- 
cline Employments of more Eaſe, Honour, 
and Advantage, to ſerve their Country 5 a 


moſt ſevere and unprofitable Druagery. 
8 


F 
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on which Account, it is very ſurpriſing that 
an Office of ſuch Conſequence, ſhould be- 
come ſo conte mptible, that the Man who 
undertakes it ſhall hardly be thought to de- 
ſerve a Livelyhood, without incumbring him 
ſelf with more Boys than he can take a pro- 
per Care of: For Twenty Parents, tho' each 
expects that his Son ſhould be a Scholar, are 
not contented to make it worth while for 
any Man of liberal Education, to undertake 
the Buſineſs of Teaching. Univerſity Ex- 
pences, a cloſe Confinement to School, the 
Management of the refractory and perverſe 
Tempers of Children, will not entitle a Man 
in this Way of Life to a better Maintenance, 
than falls to the Lot of one of the lower 
Claſſes of Mechanics. 


« How can that Care which is neceſſary, 
ebe expected, from the trifling Encourage- 
* ment which a Man meets with upon ſuch 
* an Account? The Price which is thought 
* a ſufficient Reward for any Advantage a 
© Youth can receive from a Man of Learn- 
„ ing, is an abominable Conſideration (fays 
* Mr. Aaddiſen;) the enlarging of which 


would 
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« would not only increaſe the Care of Ma- 
© fers; but. would be an Encouragement to 
e fuch as deſign'd to take' this Province upon 
© them, to furniſh ' themſelves with a' more 
general and more extenſive Knowledge. 
4 And it is an Obſervation of the ſame Wri- 
* ter ; that the firſt Quality pay their Twtors, 
* little above half ſo much as they do their 
« Formen. What Morality, what "Hif- 
* tory, what that can make'a Man happy or 
great, may not be expected in Return for 
* ſuch immenſe Treafure ? Is it not mon- 
* ſtrous indeed, that Men of the beſt Fami- 
* lies ſhould be more ſollicitous about the 
* Tutellage of a fay'rite Dog, or Hor/c, than 
of their Heirs Male? ' 


Tavs Mr. Addi ſon, whoſe Obſervations, 
I'm afraid, will ſtill hold good; for who is ſo 
badly rewarded as the Schoolmafter ? The 
common Pay of a Dancing-maſter (in this 
City,) for two Days Attendance in the Week, 
is more than twice that of the other for ſix. 
| am told, that half a Crown a Lecture is not 
@ very extraordinary Price for Mufick ; but 
one third of that Sum, is thought a ſufficiefit 
| Recom- 
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Recompence, for the whole Week's Care of 
a Boy at a Grammar Sci. Thus, a Man 
who teaches theſe - al Accompliſh- 
ments, ſhall be better rewarded than one who 
is to form the Mind; and lay that Founda- 
tion upon which the Succeſs of a Perſon's 
whole Life depends; and which if neglected, 
may not only prove the Ruin of n 
but alſo me Man, 


* 


Tur ſmall Encouragement of the Profeſ- 
ſion, is doubtleſs one Reaſon why Education 
often becomes the Buſineſs. of Perſons not 
very well qualified for it; and why a proper 
Care is not always taken, by Men of com- 
| petent Abilities, Whether in this Caſe the 
Maſer be not in ſome Degree, tho" not e- 
qually blameable ; yet it is certain, that ma- 
ny a Lad of good Parts, ſpends fix or ſeven 
Years at School, to little or no Purpoſe; is 


defrauded of an Education, and irretrievably 
loſes the moſt valuable Time of Life e 


Pxxups it would be more ati to 
the End in View, were the Cate of Children 
made a publick Concern: For ſome Parents 
out 


fectually removed, by erefting Nurſeries of 
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out of a fooliſh ' Indulgence and exceſſive 
Tenderneſs, too often negle& it; and others, 
thro'- Parſimony, flender Circumſtances, or 
want of Judgment, have Recourſe to ſuch as 
are in no wiſe equal to the Buſineſs of In- 


frruttion. 


TnesE Inconveniencies would be moſt ef- 


Learning at the Expence of the Publick; and 
appointing Maſters over them, who ſhould be 


liable to be ſuſpended or diſplaced, upon a 


juſt Complaint to a Viſitor. To theſe all 
Parents ſhould be oblig'd to ſend their Chil- 
dren at a fixt Age; by which Means no one 
would want a ſuitable Education. Our Uni- 
verſities and Inns of Court might compleat 
that Part which falls within their Province ; 
while other Seminaries might be inſtituted for 


* 


A Power ſomewhat like this, ſeems to have been lodged 


in the Hands of the , or Ordinary, by one of the Canons 
of the Church of England, which prohibits all Perſons from 


teaching School without a Licence: r 

one ſhould be entruſted with the Care of Children who is not 

Fee Teil of e . 
imaginary ; a Rev it wo of great ſe ; as the 
WAN 8 86 hoy STIR. | 

Military 
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Military Diſcipline, Navigation, and Cum- 


merce. 


How romantick ſoever ſuch a Scheme may 
appear, it would prevent the ſeveral Miſcarri- 
ages now complained of ; and be the moſt 
likely Method of ſecuring the Morals of 
Youth. 


War Scenes of Debauchery have not 

many Boys gone thro' at ſome of our great 
Schools, before they were ſixteen . Years of 
Age? How many have been entirely ruined 
there; and how few have not contracted 4 
Habits, at the ſame Time that they have ac- 
quired Learning? Much better would it 
have been for the Community, as well as 
themſelves, had they been wholly illiterate, 
provided they had been virtuous : If they had 
wanted every good Quality, their Example 
could not have had ſo Miſchievous an Influ- 
ence, as it muſt with Vit and Learning to 

enforce it. | 


THrEese Grievances which I have men- 
* (unleſs the Caſe will not admit of a 
D un, 8 
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Remedy,) diſcover a fad Defect, either in the 
Management of our Schools, or in their Con- 
fitution ; But it is much if nothing more 
may be expected towards a Reformation of 

Manners, from thoſe who have the Care of 

Youth, than what is already done; notwith- 
ſtanding their preſent Conſtitution. It is true, 
the common Diſcipline proves too weak to 
withſtand Corruptions ſo generally prevailing : 
And what can the Authority of a few Perſons 
do, in oppoſing the Torrent of Cuſtom, ſup- 
ported by dameftick Example; unleſs all would 
lend their Aſſiſtance, and make the beſt Uſe 
oF our preſent Circumſtances. 


| IT is urged in Excuſe for the ill Behaviour 
of Boys at great Schools, that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to prevent it, where there ſo many: 
But were a-proper Care always taken to inſtill 
virtuous Principles, and to puniſh Vice with 
greater - ſeverity than a falſe Concord, or 2 
Blunder in a Leſſon ; ſuch a Method would 
contribute very much to remove this ſeeming 
Impoſſibility: For the Number of Boys can- 
not be admitted as a ſufficient Excuſe for the 
Neglect of their Morals; becauſe the Num- 
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ber of Maſters in theſe Schools always is, or 
ought to be proportionate, It will in- 


deed be very difficult for any Man to prevent 
bad Impreſſions in thoſe who are with him 
only a few Hours in the Day, and are ſuffer- 
ed to ſpend the reſt of their Time among 
ſuch Companions as the Streets generally af- 
ford: But when Boys are placed wholly with 
a Maſter, and are entirely under his Inſpec- 
tion, he will be in a great Meaſure” accounta- 
ble for their Conduct; and thetefore cannot 
be altogether excuſeable ſhould they follow ill 
Courſes: Whereas, all that can be done in 
the firſt Caſe, is to give them proper Notions 
of Virtue in School]; get the beſt Intelligence 
of them abroad; and puniſh them with ſeve- 
rity whenever they deſerye it But too ma- 
ny Maſters are ſo far from taking neceſſary 
Care in this Reſpect, that they ſeem to think 
their Buſineſs extends no farther than the Li- 
mits of the School, and that the Behaviour of 
their Scholars out of it does not in the leaſt 
concern them. Such Gentlemen little conſi- 
der, that unleis they are conſtantly undet 
proper Reſtraints, ſome of them may be cor- 
 Cupted, and theſe will ſeduce others till the 
D 2 | In- 
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Infection becomes general, —It is greatly to 
be wiſh'd that Boys could be always under 
the Eye of a Maſter; but this at preſent is 
impradtcable as all Parents are not of Abili- 
ty to board out their Children: And yet the 
Caſe would not want a Remedy, were they 
always obliged to return Home as ſoon as 
School is over, and not ſuffered to loiter away 
their Time in ſuch a Manner as they general- 
ly do. Were Boys more ſtrictly watched, 
and more cloſely confined; they could not 


have ſuch frequent Opportunities of being 
corrupted ; and then few would be found 


bad, in Compariſon of the preſent Number. 


| ; Our Thing more muſt not be omitted, tho 
| it may appear ſomewhat trifling. Exerciſes 
| of a' more manly Caſt might be introduced 
=. among them, which would tend to invigorate 
their Minds as well as Bodies: For tho' the 
| Amuſements of Children may ſeem to be of 
little Moment, yet they are really of Impor- 
| tance; as they not only affe ct their Sugzes, 
but have an Influence alſo on their Ungder- 
Jlandings, —— Theſe likewiſe ſhould in ſome 
E -. | Meaſure 
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be under the Direction of the Ma- 


Meaſure 
. 
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Bur perhaps too much may have been 
ſaid already upon this Head; ſince 1 cannot 
be a competent Judge of the Method which 
each Maſter uſeth : However, as I have not 
accuſed any Gentleman in particular, no Man 
hath a Right to adopt the Charge unleſs 
he deſerves it ; and. in ſuch a Caſe, inſtead of 
caviling with one who deſigned not to affront 
him, it will become him much better to 
double his Care, and leave no Room - far 
Cenſure. | | 


As to Parents who do not think Religion 
and Morality eſſential Parts of Education; (if 
what I have written ſhould drop into their 
Hands,) they will perhaps be ſurprized to 
find the Neglect of ſuch unfaſhionable Things 
complained of, in an Eſſay upon this Subject. 
Some of them I conceive would be better 
pleaſed, if I could ſhew how the Foundation 
of their Children's future Fortune in the 
World, might be laid deeper and more ſecure 

than it generally is: And others would chuſe 
a ces 
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rather to be told, how they may acquire ſuch 
genteel Accompliſhments, as will beſt qualifie 
them for publick Places of Reſort. What 
fignifies-it' to a young Gentleman who is born 
to a large Eftate, whether he be religious of 
learned? Such Qualifications are fit only for 
dull Fellows: Study, or even thinking ſeri- 
ouſly,” are by far too great a Trouble for a 
well bred Man! the Arts of Mufick and Danc- 
ing, Skill in the Faſhions and Modes of Dreſs, 
are held infinitely preferable to theſe; becauſe 


| OT ae eee Taſte of the 
Age we live in. 


I flatter my ſelf, I ſhall be indulged in 
_ theſe Remarks; being no Enemy to Polite- 
neſs, nor to any Thing that hath a Tendency 
to it; but I would not have fo eſſential a Part 
of our Time, as that which ought to be em- 
ployed in improving the Urderflanding, whol- 
ly devoted to [extyrior Ornaments, Mufick 
and Dancing proper Regulations, doubt- 
| leſs have their Uſes; and a Regard to the de- 
cent Cuſtoms of the World is alſo neceſſary; 
as theſe qualifie a Man for Company, and di- 
ſtinguiſh a gentcel Education. But certainly, 
2 | the 
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the Acquiſitions which tend to improve the 
Mind are moſt valueable, as the other are 
contemptible without them; and become more 
ſo, when they have engroſs d thoſe: Years, 
which ſhould have been dedicated to uſeful 
Knowledge: However it muſt be allowed that 
a proper Mixture of each, is not only orna- 
mental, but uſeful; upon which Account, 
even theſe inferior Excellencies, may in ſome 
Meaſure be look d upon as neceſſary ein. 
cations for a young Gentleman, 


Tur Chief Thing then to be — in 
Education next to Mox ALI v, is ſuch. 
K NowLEDGE as conduceth to enlarge our 
rational Faculties; and which next to Reli- 
gion, will afford the moſt ſolid and fatisfac- 
tory Employment, | 


Ir may deſerve our Enquiry, whether the 
preſent Method of Education, with regard to 
this Kind of Knowledge, is not capable of 
Improvement. The Principal Point in 
this Buſineſs, is the Choice of a proper Per- 
Jon for ſuch an Undertaking ; one who will 
execute the Office with Skill and Dilligence. 

| It 
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It would be wrong to accuſe all Maſters 
of neglect, or even the greater Part of them, 
notwithſtanding the diſcouraging Circumſtan- 
ces they labour under : And yet it happens, 
by ſome Means or other, that half the Boys 
who have the common Education are not 
much, (if at all) the better for it : I mean 
they do not leave School with any conſider- 
able Foundation in uſeful Knowledge ; at leaſt 
not with ſuch a one as might be expected in 
far leſs Time than they have employed there. 
Whether my Aſſertion be true or not, 
I leave to be determined by each Man's Ex- 
perience ; and am not inclined to diſpute the 
Point with any one who is of a different Opi- 
nion ; as I chiefly write for thoſe who may 
happen to think as I do; and not to cavil 
with any Perſon who is fully ſatisfied with 
the preſent Method. If what I have aſſert- 
ed be true, then our Education muſt be very 
defective; and the Defect muſt ariſe from 
ſome other Cauſe than what I have aſſigned: 
Perhaps a prevailing Fondneſs for DEAD 
LAnGUAGEs may in a great Meaſure oc- 
caſion it. I could wiſh (fince Complaints of 
this Kind are frequent) that ſome Gentleman 

8 of 
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of eminent Abilities would examine the com- 


mon Method, 5 


will be of general Uſe; that every Boy, in 
Proportion tothe Time he hath to conn at 


School, may lay a Foundation in ſuch Know- 
ledge as will be moſt ſerviceable to him after- 
wards, But Gentlemen of Genius and Learn- 
ing chuſe rather to employ themſelves about 
ſuch Things as will afford them a better Op- 
portunity of diſtinguiſhing their Talents; and 
leave Effays upon Education to Maſters of 
Schools; Or they may be of Opinion that 
enough hath been written already upon the 
Subject Ho deſpicable ſoever ſuch an 
Undertaking may appear, yet certainly it is a 
Matter of ſome Moment whether half the 
Boys in the Kingdom, (I might have enlarg- 
ed the Number,) ſpend Six or Seven Years 
to very little Purpoſe, or in ſuch a Manner as 
is moſt conducive bo their Improvement. Zh 


I would not be thought to depreciate Gen- 
tlemen who are engaged in the Buſineſs of 
teaching, or to give the leaſt diſtant Hint, 
that they are incapable of removing theſe 
Complaints; for there are ſeveral of the Pro- 

vis E ſeſſion 
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feſſion of undoubted Abilities, and in every 
Reſpect equal to the Work: But we gene- 
rally find them prejudiced in favour of that 
Method by which they themſelves have been 
educated, and which they apprehend will be 
attended with leſs Trouble than a new one: 
Therefore little more can be expected from 
them, than a few Alterations with Regard to 
the Manner of teaching, how much ſoever 
a new Model might appear to be neceſſary. * 
Several ingenious Treatiſes (it muſt be allowed) 
have been written upon this Subject; but yet 
there is Matter , of Complaint for which a 
Remedy is ſtill wanting. The Loſs of much 
Time at School, and the Want of ſuch a Me- 
thod-as will be of more general Uſe than the 
preſent, have induced me to offer theſe 
Thoughts to the Publick ; upon which I 
haye raiſed no great Expectations, as I am ve- 
ry ſenſible how unequal I am to the Taſk ; 
but if the candid Part of the World ſhall 
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I wrote this, 1 krew not that the Gentlemen of 
che Grammar School in this City intended to oblige the Pub- 
lick with their Thoughts upon the Subject: who have pointed 
— — Method of Education, with 


and | 


o a : * 
— 440. 
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think I have contributed any Thing towards 
it, or 1 may be the Means of engaging ſome 
more able Pen to :undertike ſuch a Work, it 
will juſtify this — _ ber as much as 
nn na U 


Tu E Reader may polilly conceive a \ Aritige 
Opinion of me, in preſuming to amend” a 
Method of Education which hath ſo long 
prevailed; and which may be thought to 
have ſome Claim to that Honour which the 
greateſt Men among us have acquired by 
their Learning: But it does not therefore 
follow that this Method may not be improv- 
ed: I rather fear that Cuſtom, Indolence, and 
Eaſe, have been too much conſulted, or elſe 
this would have been done long ago. It is 
no uncommon Thing for theſe to prevail over 
Reaſon in other Caſes; and they ſeem to me 
to do it in this, "Beſides, the beaten Track is 
generally (tho' often falſely) -thought to be 
the plaineſt; and ſome may be cautious of 
leaving it, out of a Fear of going wrong; 
when they might reach the Point they aim at 
much ſooner, and more effectually, by ſtrik- 
ng out a new one, Thus it, often happens, 


E-4-:: that, 
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that an Error once | eſtabliſhed becomes 4 
Law, from a Notion that we-bught to act 
like the reſt of the World; that what others 
have done long before us muſt be right; 
and that the Man who follows a Multitude, 
can never do amiſs, But what is ſtill worſe, 
| ſome People lay it down as a Maxim, that 
every one who finds Fault, or propoſes Altera- 
tions in that which hath long prevailed, muſt 
be a vain conceited Coxcomb,. who hath a bet- 
ter Opinion of himſelf than of all the World 
beſides. Such are the Compliments which a 
Man receives, who is bold enough to con- 
demn any Thing that hath” the Sanction of 
Cuſtom, But certainly ſuch Treatment (with- 
out better Grounds to juſtify it) is very un- 
reaſonable : For how can the Amendment. of 
any Thing (even where it is moſt neceſſary) 
be effected, unleſs ſomebody firſt takes the 
Liberty of complaining, and points out a Re- 
medy, Experience tells us that general Prac- 
tice. is not always right; that many favourite 
Opinions and Cuſtoms which continued in 
Vogue for a long Courſe of Vears, have been 
at laſt exploded, and much better ſubſtituted 
1 their Room: Therefore, tho' a Man ſhould 


happen 
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have made the Taſk much eaſier to the Ma- 
ſter, as well as ſhorter, and far leſs trouble- 

ſome to the Scholar. It is true, he was not 
the firſt who inſiſted upon the Neceſſity of 
them; but we are more obliged to him than 
any one elle: The Undertaking was very la- 

borious, and ſuch as few beſides himſelf 
would have had Reſolution eno to have gone 
thro' {and yet it was with ſome Difficulty 
that he perſuaded almoſt any one at firſt to 

accept of that Aﬀiſtance which he offered to 
the Publick. Notwithſtanding Experience 
hath proved the great Uſe of Tranſlations, 
ſome Maſters ate even now ſo prejudiced a- 
gainſt them, that a Boy muft not look into 
one, but find the Engliſh of each Word in 
his Dictionary; tho' by that Means he is 
two Vears the longer in learning the Lan- 
guage. It hath been objected that Mr. 
Clerk's Tranſlations are often- faulty, and in- 
| deed it muſt be allowed that they are not 
without Errors; but ſtill it cannot be denied 
that they are uſeful, as theſe Errors may be 
eaſily pointed out by a judicious Maſter, and 
the Language may be taught much more ex- 
peditiouſly with, than without ſuch Aſſiſt- 


ance 
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ance; eſpecially by rendring the Engh/b into 
the original Latin, which is the moſt effect. 
ual Method to become acquainted with the 


Idiom of it. Perhaps after all it would be 
beſt for a Boy not to depend wholly upon 
Tranſlations; but after having for ſome Time 
uſed Mr, Clerk, to have Recourſe to Mr. 
Stirling; and when he hath made a conſider- 
able Progreſs in the Language, to try what 
he can do without either. This I apprehend 
to be the beſt Method; except that which 
Mr. Lock recommends could take Place; 
which ſeems to be. impracticable; at leaſt I 
fear it can never become general; becauſe 
few Maſters have made the Latin ſo familiar 
to themſelves, as to be able to teach it others 
by Converſation. . Thoſe then who cannot af- 
ford the Expence of ſuch a Tutor, mult be, 
contented at firſt ſetting out, to learn the 
Language by Tranſlations and an eaſy Gram- 
mar, as the moſt ſucceſsful Courſe they 
can take under ſuch Circumſtances, to acquire 
every End that can be obtained by any other. 


Bur learning ; Latin merely by the Help | 
of a Dia in 17228 PEnoOls, and ſpending 
4e 
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z great deal of Time unprofitably about 
Grammar Rules in more, are not the only 
Complaints againſt the ' preſent Method: 
There are others of equal Weight —Which 
are, The Neglect of ouk own LAncvact 
in the Buſineſs of Education: The Ne. 
glect of HisTory and Grookarny t=— 


And that idle Cuſtom of obliging each Boy 
indiſcriminately to Study the LzarneD 


Lancuaces—— Whether his Capacity is 
equal to the Undertaking, or not: Or the 
Time he hath to ſtay at School will admit 
of a conſiderable Progreſs in them: Or whe- 
ther they can be of the leaſt Uſe to him in 


his future Station. 


Bur to make wy theſe ObjeRtions againft 
the common Method, it will be neceſſary to 
give ſome Account of it, 


In former Days Learning was at fo low an 
Ebb in England, as to require an AF of Par. 
liament to encourage it, by which certain 
Immunities were granted to every Perſon that 


could read; but now is fo much in Vogue 
amongſt us, that few People think it ſuffici- 


ent 
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ent to be acquainted with our own Language 
only; for moſt who are able to doit, are fond 
of giving their Children a Latin Education, 
And tho' the whole Progreſs that is made 
. conſiſts in having learnt Rules by Rote, wich- 
out underſtanding the Uſe of them ; yet this 
is thought by ſome a conſiderable Degree of 
Scholarſhip: The Knowledge of a little La- 
lin, in their Opinion, is a Matter of mighty 
Conſequence in itſelf ; beſides that it wilt 
teach a Boy to ſpell and write Zngii/h proper- 
| ty: And fo great ſtreſs is laid upon its Ex- 
cellency in this Reſpect, that theſe are look d 
upon by many 4s abſolutely im practicable. 
without it. A Fondneſs for Latin is no- 
become ſo general, that almoſt every Boy 
who is intended to manage 'a Farm, or fol- 
low any little mechanic Profeſſon, ſhall be 
ſent to a Grammar School ; let what will be. 
come of that more uſeful Knowledge of 
Pounds, Shilling, and Pence. Thus, ſo ſoon 
as a Child can join His Letters together, and. 
before he can read with à toletable Grace, 
| he is Obliged to encounter Lilly's Grammar; 
which is certainly an uſeful Criticiſm upon 
the Latin Tongue, and may be read to Ads 
F vantage 
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vantage after a Progreſs hath been made in 
the Language ; But as it is commonly uſed, 
is a dreadful Undertaking to a Lad at his firſt 
ſetting out; who perhaps hath not learnt to 
repeat any Thing beſides his Prayers and 
a ſhort Catechiſm. Notwithſtanding the Taſk 
is frightful, and the Grammar of a monſtru- 
ous Length; yet moſt of it muſt be got by 
Heart before he proceeds a Step farther. In 
this diſagreable Manner a Boy is ſometimes | 
employ'd Two whole Years, if not more; 
unleſs he hath an extraordinary Memory ; 
and then perhaps he may not be obliged 
to ſquander away quite ſo much Time: Be- 
ſides this, he bath the uncomfortable Ex- 
peQation of equal Labour all the while he 
continyes at School, (for ought he knows to 
the contrary ;) and it is a long Time before 
be meets with any Entertainment more a- 
greeable to him. When this Difficulty is at 
Length ſurmounted, and he can repeat every 
Rule in Lilly, he is then put to conſtrue 


ſome Latin Author. 
Now learning ſack a Grammar ig the 
uſual Way, inſtead of being of Service to 
f him 


k 
him, will rather prove otherwiſe; eſpecially 
as he knows not the Meaning of a Word in 
it, except the Engliſh in the Accidence and 
Cunſtruction. It can be no eaſy Matter to fix 
in his Memory a ſet of Sounds which are al- 
together void of Senſe to lim; the Employ- 
ment muſt be unpleaſant ; and he will una- 
voidably be averſe to ſuch an Exerciſe, — 
But it is the Cuſtom of ſome Schools, not 
only to learn this Grammar with the Con- 
ſtruction, but the Engh/h Syntax alſo: So 
that if getting Rules by Heart will make a 
Lad a Scholar, he cannot fail of being a very 
extraordinary one ; for he is oblig'd to learn 
the ſame ſett three different Ways: Firſt in 
the Engliſh 3 then in the Latin ; and after- 
wards in the Conſtruction: In each of which 
it's true they differ in Form, but have the 
ſame ſignification. Whereas, one conciſe, 
plain, eaſy ſet of Rules, in a Language that 
he underſtands ; would not only prevent him 
a great deal of unneceflary Trouble, but an- 
ſwer the End much better. 


Wnuar an Abſurdity is it, that . * 
ſhall at firſt ſetting out, be force to under- 
70 take 
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take a Taſk that puts him out of Conceit 
with Learning ; waſtes his Time ; and bur- 
thens his Memory, with that which will be 
of little or no Uſe to him? If Latin cannot 
be learnt without a Multitude of Rules, let 
them be at leaſt eaſy and intelligible. But the 
French is taught by the Help of a very few; 
and yet, Children not only underſtand it, but 


ſpeak it proper. in à very ſhort Time. | 


Ar rx a Boy hath gone thro his Gram- 
mar, the next Thing he hath to learn is the 
E ; which ſome Maſters are ſo un- 
reaſonable as to expect from him without the 
Help of Tranſlations, becauſe they imagine 
that theſe are apt to make Boys idle : It muſt 
be copfeſt that they caſe them af a great Deal 
of Labour; but why ſhould. not thoſe that 
are diligent employ their Time to equal Ad- 
vantage with ſuch Aſſiſtance, as without it ? 
The moſt weighty... Objeftion againſt 
| Tranſlations, is, that Boys are apt to think 
they have nothing more to do than learn tg 
conſtrue; and therefore will not be at the 
| Pains to enquire into the Declenſions of Nowns 
and the Conjugations of Verbs: But this In- 
: ; 0 . Con- 
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cqnyeniency is eaſily remedied by ſetting | 
apart one* Morning in a Week for parſing ; 
and by explaining every Thing remarkable 
that occurs in the Canſtruction.— Thoſe, who 
urge that a Lad will get ſeveral Engliſh Words 
more by uſing a Dictionary than a Tran- 
ation, would do well to conſider that five 
Times as much may be learn't at a Leſſon by 
the one, as by the other; Conſequently, that 
the larger N umber of Words in a longer 
Leſſon, will be more than equivalent to ſuch 
as are ſynonimous: Beſides, when he learns 
by a Dictionary, he will be much at a Loſs to 
know what Words are proper for his Pur- 
poſe, and muſt often make Uſe of ſuch as 
are otherwiſe; which he cannot do with a 
Tranſlation, nor be i in Danger of habituating 
himſelf to ſuch an awkward Manner of Ex- 
preſſion : as wilt be almoſt unayoidable with 
the other : And if we add, that the Difficul- 
ty in the Order of the Words will be much 
leſſned by ſuch Aſſiſtance ; the one muſt be 
a very unpleaſant Taſk, while the Eaſineſs of 
the other is a great Encouragement to him to 
go on with chearfulneſs. 


Bur 


3 
1 
Bur ſome Maſters regard not what Diffi- 
 culties Children go thro', whether they an- 
ſwer any good End or not, — Others are 
more conſiderate than this, and will not oblige 
a Lad who hardly knows any Diſtin&ion be- 
tween Words, to pick out proper Engliſh for 
every Latin Word, from among eight or ten 
of like Signification ; but indulge him with 
a Tranſlation : By which Means he gets ac- 
quainted with his own Tongue; is in no 
Danger of conſtruing the Latin improperly ; 
and TM make a more © expeditious Progreſ; 
in both theſe Languages, than he could have 
done by turning over the Leaves of a Di&io- 
nary. Rendring Latin into Engliſh without 
ſuch Aſſiſtance, will be a much more ſuitable 
Exerciſe to him, when he ſhall have acquired 
a Stock of Words to arrange in a proper 
Manner ; and will then be really uſeful, if 
Care be taken to ſhew him how he might 
have expreſſed himſelf better; either by con- 
ſtruing the Leſſon, or referting him to a 
Tranſlation, —This Care (I make no Doubt) 
is taken in many Sc bolt; and all the other 
Exerciſes which are neceſſary to learn the 
YT ſach as bach the Claſſichs, and 
| tran- 
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tranſlating each Language into the other, ate 
practiſed in moſt ; and will, with a cloſe Ap- 


plication, and the Aſſiſtance of a ſkilful Ma- 


ſter, make any Boy a claſſick Scholar, who 
hath Parts and Time ſufficient for ſuch 2 
Undertaking, Compoſition in Verſe and 


Proſe, the uſual Employment of a Schoal 
Boy's vacant Hours, have each of them their 


Uſes; eſpecially if he hath a Genius for the 
one, and hath made ſome Proficiency in the 
Claſſicks before he Attempts the other. By 
theſe Means, when a Lad hath been at 
School ſeven or eight Years, under a carefyl 
Maſter, he muſt have acquired a conſiderable 
Knowledge of Latin and Greek ; and be able 
to give ſome Account of the Grecian and 
Roman Hiſtories, and their Writers; which 
are not trifling Acquiſitions, 


Bur I think I may venture to ſay, that 
not one fourth of the Boys who go to a com- 
mon Grammar School, make ſuch a Proficien- 
cy as will anſwer the Expectation of their 
Friends; or indeed ſuch a one as will prove 
of real Uſe to them, My Aſſertion may be 


thought too bold, but will upon a proper 


Exami- 
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© Exainination be found to be true. ——It muſt 
be allowed that ſome Boys are ſo dull that 
they are almoſt incapable of receiving any 
Inſtructions ; others ſo negligent that they 
have little or no Taſte for Learning ; and a 
third Sort ſpead not more than Tuo or Three 
Years at a Grammar School before they 
leave it. Now it is impoſſible that the 
Latin ſh6uld be of much Service in either 
of theſe Caſes : The firft cannot learn it; 

goods Words will never give them a Capacity ; ; 
and to uſe the Rod with ſuch, would be an 
Act of Cruelty, which inſtead of making 
them Scholars, would only fix in them an 
an utter Averſion to Books. Each of theſe it 
muſt be confeſt, when properly apply'd, may 
have a good Effect upon 4 nealigent Boy, 
whoſe Diſinclination to Learning is not owing 


ſo much to Want of Capacity, as to a pre- 
vailing Love of Play ; But the beſt Method 


that can be taken in this Caſe, is, if poſſible, 
fo make Study a Pleaſure ; by uſing him at 
firſt to ſome Employment that is eaſy and en- 
tertaining.— Thoſe, Whoſe flay at School is 
ſhort, generally finiſh their Latin Studies 


when they leave it; and in a few Years after, 


forget 
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forget that little which they learnt there. 
What Advantage then can it be to ſpend 
that Time to no Purpoſe, which might have 
been employ'd in learning ſomewhat uſeful ? 
A competent Skill in Hiſtory and Geography 
may be had with leſs Trouble than is ge- 
nerally beſtowed upon Lilly's Grammar: 
But inſtead of laying a Foundation in theſe 
and other neceſſary Branches of Learning at 
the only proper Time for it, they are almoſt 
entirely neglected: So that when a Boy leaves 
School, we often find he hath acquired no 
greater Accompliſhments than to decline a 
Noun, conjugate a Verb, or give the Rule 
why it governs a Dative, an Accuſative, ot 
any other Caſe,-—And yet, it ſeems ſuch 
ſlender Qualifications as theſe; give ſome 
Gentlemen ſo high an Opinion of themſelyes, - 
that they are fond of letting every one know 
they are Scholars; eſpecially if they are able 
to conſtrue an accidental Scrap of Latin, or 
an eaſy Author which they have frequently 
read over; when at the ſame Time it is prob- 
able that they can hardly write a Sentence 
of plain Engliſh without Faults, both in 
Spelling and Grammar. — It would be wrong 

G to 
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to ſay that a ſmall Stock of Learning abways 
makes a Man a Coxcomb: There are a great 
many Gentlemen who cannot reflect upon 
the Time they have ſpent at School, without 
much Concern that ſo many Hours were then 
trifled away; and apply themſelves to Books 
to repair if poſſible ſuch a Loſs : But how 
much more regularly would they go on ; how 
much greater Improvement would they make, 
had Care been taken to eſtabliſh a better 
Foundation? Several Things of Importance, 
which are very entertaining, muſt be paſs d 
over in reading, for Want of a previous Know- 
ledge of others: The Beauties of Languuge 
ſtrike not with half their Force without 
- the Rules of Art and an early Taſte for po- 
lite Writing: Geography appears unentertain- 
ing wirhout Hiſlory; and reading Hiſtory is 
but poring in the Dark, without ſome Skill 
in Geography. 


Bur the Difficulties a Boy meets with at 
School, often give him an utter diſlike to 
Bocks; eſpecially when be hath been ac- 
quainted only with the Drudgery of Gram- 
mar, and hath not continued there long eno' 

. . to 
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to receive ſome Pleaſure from the Claſſicks: 
And then he ſets out in the World with a 
very moderate Share of Learning, which he 
never thinks it worth his While to improve 
afterwards, Converſation its true will be of 
uſe to him in this Reſpect, if he ſhould hap- 
pen to live among Men of Senſe and Learn- 
ing ; but if not, he muſt make the moſt of 
that Stock which Nature has given him: In 
ſuch a Caſe he is very little oblig'd to School 
for his Knowledge ; for he brought but little 
from thence, and * ü m eee 
entire Loſer by going there, 


I hope it will not be thought that the De- 
ſign of theſe Remarks is to repreſent: Men 
of Buſineſs in general, or ſuch Gentlemen of 
Fortune as have not had a compleat Educa- 
tion, to be conceited and ignorant: Any one 
who is inclined to put ſo wrong a Conſtruc- 
tion upon what I have ſaid, will do me great 
Injuſtice, for I know a great mayy who are 
far otherwiſe; tho' I muſt confeſs that ſo 
{mall a Share of Learning as is uſually brought 
from School, by thoſe that ſpend only three 
or four Years there, is moſt likely to have 

G 2 ſuch 
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ſuch an Effect. Without Doubt theſe Gentle- 
men's Parts are not inferior to thoſe of others; 
and many of them with a proper Education 
would have acquired Honour in the learned 
World; but it is their Misfortune to be but 
little, if at all the better, for what they learnt 


in their younger Town. 


I ſhould be fury ts give r Sort of Of- 
| fence in what I ſhall have faid upon this 
Subject; and yet it cannot be deny d to be 
quite abſurd, to manage every Lad as if he 
were deſigned for a Man of Learning, when 
it is impoſſible that he ſhould ever be ſo. 
Were it granted that the moſt expeditious 
Method of teaching Latin and Greek is al- 
ways taken, and no Maſter wanting in his 
Care ; yet there is no abſolute Neceſſity, nor 

is it at all reaſonable, that every Boy ſhould 
be obliged to ſtudy thoſe Languages; with, 
out having ſome Regard, either to his bi- 
littes y or the Time which he has to continue 
at School ; or to his Employment afterwards, 
——— Tf he hath not Parts equal to the Un- 
dertaking, it is in vain to attempt to make 


him a Scholar ; his Capacity ſhould be con- 
ſidered, 
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ſidered, and ſome Method taken that he may 
know ſonſewhat uſeful : Let him try ſome- 
thing or other that may be more eaſily ac- 

quired, if it be but to improve himſelf in his 
Reading; at leaſt, let him not leave School 
quite as ignorant as he went there. If he 
hath not Time to be Maſter of both the Lan- 

guages, let him learn but one; and that will 
he of more Service to him than a mere Smat 
tering, or a ſuperficial Knowledge in ten. 
Whenever a Boy begins /ate, or the Employ- 
ment for which he is defign'd will not admit 
of a conſiderable Proficiency in any Language 
beſides his own, let him be employ'd only in 
that; and when he is thro'ly acquainted with 
it, he may till read to improve his Under» 
ſtanding. Beſides, the learned Languages are 
of Service to very few, and will not prove 
of the leaſt Uſe to thoſe who have not above 
Three or Four Years to beſtow upon them. 


Since I have ventured to ſay thus much, 

I can't help wiſhing that a little more Regard 
were ſhewn to the Engliſh Tongue, than is at 
preſent; even where a Boy hath Time and 
Parts to make a conſiderable - Proficiency in 
| Latin 
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Latin and Greek: For I am afraid that the 
preſent Method of Education is defective, not 
only in Reſpect of thoſe who have not Time 
and Capacity for them, but of others alſo, 
——Suppoſe' a Lad hath read moſt of the 
common School Claſſicks; yet if he ſhould 
happen to be deficient in his own Language, 
it muſt be allow'd that he bath neglected the 
moſt uſeful Study he could have been em- 
ploy'd in. And indeed how ſhould it be o- 
therwiſe under ſome Maſters, who take little 
or no Care to improve a Scholar in his na- 
tive Language, or point out to him the ſe- 
veral Beauties of it; nor put any Thing of 
modern Date into his Hands ? It frequently 
happens that a Boy hath not had. ſo much as 
one Engliſh Author recommended to him all 
the Time he hath been at School; and if he 
hath read any Engliſh Book beſides the Bible, 
and the Tran/lations of the Claſſicks, it muſt 
have been done chiefly at a leiſure Hour, and 
very ſeldom by the Direction of his Maſter, 
There are many Boys in the higheſt Claſs of 
ſome Schools, who hardly know that any 
FAM hath been wrote in our own Language 
worth 
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worth reading, unleſs a Play or a Spectator 
hath accidentally fallen in their Way 


1 vil not S to draw 9 — * 
between the Beauties of the Exgliſß Tongue, 
or Authors, and thoſe of Greece and Name; 
tho ſome of our own Men do not 
fall far ſhort of them; if they have not 
had an equal . in the Language in 
which they have written, they had greater in 
writing after them : But it is a common Ob- 
ſervation, that a, young Gentleman ſhould 
never travail abroad, till he is firſt acquainted 
with his native Country: And if I am not 
miſtaken, the ſame Obſervation will hold 
good in this Caſe; we ought to begin at 
Home, (i. e.) with our own Language, before 
we enter upon any other, 


Some. may be of Opinion, that 8 
a Boy hath made ſuch a Progreſs as I have 
deſcribed, he muſt be well acquainted with 


E own Language; or if he is not Maſter of 
when he leaves School, that is not very 

1 becauſe he will be ſo afterwards,— 

Beſides, as the Intention of going to School, 


| TY 

is chiefly, to lay a Foundation for future Stu. 
dies, a Boy can't be expected to have made 
a Progreſs in many Things ; and if he is well 
grounded in the Latin and Greek, and is, 
what is called a good School Scholar, that 
will be of the greateſt Service to him; be- 
cauſe it is impoſſible for a Man to be a 
Scholar without the learned Languages; but 
wi7h theſe he wen be 5. r be Knows 6» 


thing el. 


To all „lch it my be anſwered; that 
a Boy may have made a very conſiderable 
Progreſs in Latin and Greek, may have la- 
boured at them for a great many Years, and 
yet be but very indifferently acquainted with 
Engliſh. And it frequently happens, that for 
Want of getting an early Taſte for the 
Beauties of our own Tongue, it is either 
flighted, or ſeldom acquired to any Perfec- 
tion afterwards, — This is but too vifible 
in ſome Gentlemen who have had an Un. 
 werfity Education, and are really Men of 
Learning ; whoſe Style ſometimes abounds 
with Latiniſms, hard Words, and uncouth 
Expreſſions.; is often Riff and awkward, and 

with- 
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Who, while they are admiring the Styles 
* of Demoſthenes and Cicero, want Words to 
** expreſs themſelves on the moſt 2 
* Occaſions. I have ſeen a Letter (as the 
« Spectator remarks,) from one of theſe 
Latin Authors, which would have been 
deſetvedly laught at by a common Attor- 


oc ney,” 


Bur I believe no one is ſo extremely bis. 
potted to foreign Languages, as to maintain 
that a good Latin Style is more valuable than 
a good Engliſh one, to a Man who is con- 
ſtantly obliged to ſpeak. and write Engliſb. 
This I think cannot be inſiſted on: For the 
one is a dead Language, and almoſt every 
Advantage that we can reap from, it, may 
be had without being able to ſpeak or write 
it to Perfection; whereas our Acquaintance 
with the other will hardly be thought ſuffi- 
cient, unleſs it enables us to do both.—— 
Perhaps too it will be granted, that if a Man 
is capable of arriving at a pure Style in one 
of theſe: Languages, he may alſo with equal 
Trouble, if not with leſs, acquire the ** 
| H 0 
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uſed to it from his Cradle. 
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of the other : | Eſpecially when he hath been 
It is therefore 
a moſt ridiculous Cuſtom to take Pains to 
get an elegant Manner of Expreſſion in a 
Language which is ſeaſt uſeful, and almoſt 
wholly neglect that which is 1ſt ſo. Some 
Time certainly ought to be allowed for the 


Study of our own, if we expect to be per- 


fect in it: For a competent Skill cannot be 
obtain d without ſome Trouble; much leſs 
can we write elegantly without any at all, 
I own that the Intent of going to School, 
is to lay a Foundation for future Studies ; 
and that a very extenſive Knowledge cannot 
be had in a few Years: But there are ſeveral 


_ © other Things beſides Latin and Greek, that 
will qualifie a Man for Converſation, and be 


of real Service to him: We have Books in 
our own Tongue, that contain Knowledge 
as uſeful as thoſe which give an Account of 


foreign-Manners, obſolete Cuſtoms, and ex- 
plided Opinions. A Man who hath made 


Latin and Greek his whole Study, and is 


thro ly aquainted with the Manners and Cuſ- 


toms of the Antients, will make but a gro- 


tefque Figure at this Time of Day, without 
a little 


8 
a little Acquaintance with Things of modern 
Date: He muſt ſtudy modern Books and Men 
too, if he defires to qualify himſelf for Con- 
verſation. Poſſibly theſe” Things may not 
be wholly neglected by ſome Maſters; but 
few make it their principal Care to ineuleate 
that Knowledge which' will be of moſt Ser- 
vice: For there is a Faſhion in teaching; as 
well as in other Things, which is followed 
by the greater Part, who are inclined to think 
that little or nothing is neceſſary to be learnt 
at School, Beſides Latin and Greek: Other 
Knowledge: will come of Courſe; at leaſt, 
it is Time eno” for other A414 wane we 
N you ih GT” | 1 


Now | it is greatly to be wiſhed that ſome 
Method were generally practiced, which 
might more immediately conduce to the 
Artain ment of uſeful Knowledge than the 
common one : By which I mean, the Know- 
ledge of ſuch Thing as more frequently oC 
cur in Life and Converſation than Greek and 
Latin, and which we have moſt Occaſion 
for. It muſt be in a great Meaſure owing 
to the Want of ſuch a Method, that a Man 
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of great Reading, is ſometimes what we call 
a. mere Scholar , and very ignorant; of the 
moſt common Things: His high Eſteem for 
larned Books , puts him upon deſpiſing 
oy other Kind of Knowledge; and he 
imagines that no one can be knowing or 
wiſe, who has not devoured a Quantity of 
Latin and Grrebl: Hence he contracts an 
awkward Stiffneſs in his Behaviour, as well 
as in his Manner of Expreſſion, which never 
leaves him afterwards, The beſt Way to 
prevent every Thing of this Kind, and to 
tom him young to ſome of our on polite 
Writers, and endeavour to give him a Taſte 
for ſuch Books as will make him acquaint- 
ed with the modern World. It would con- 
duce yery much to the ſame End, if inſtead 
of .confining Boys to the Claflicks, a general 
Stock of Knowledge were attempted ; Which, 
tho' it were but a little of each Kind, might 
be improved afterwards, This perhaps would 
be better than to make a larger Proficiency 
in one Branch, and neglect others, equally. as 
| uſeful; And for this Reaſon: That when, 
| ſuch a Foundation bath fcſt been laid, a. fa- 
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vourite Study may be the more judiciouſſy 
cation afterwards. | Beſides this, one who 
hath laid in ſuch a Stock at School; is moſt 
likely to become a genera/ Scholar; Becauſe 
the greateſt Difficulties that attend almoſt 
every Kind of Study, meet us at firſt ſet- 
ting out; which being once got over, a 
Proficiency may with ſo much the more 
Eaſe be made, whenever it becomes neceſ- 
ſary.—— If it be a Thing impracticable to 
acquire a conſiderable Degree of general 
Knowledge at School; let thoſe Things which 
are moſt neceſſary be ſelected, and a Progreſs 
be made in them, as far as the Time and 
Genius of a Lad will admit. For my Part, 


ſolutely neceſſary, that they muſt be learnt, 
let what will become of all the reſt: But up- 
on Suppoſition they were ſo ; poſſibly Boys 
might leave School with more wſetul Know- 
ledge than they commonly do, without great 
Prejudice or Impediment to theſe Studies: 
And if this be poſſible, why then ſhould 


it be neglected ? If not, it may deſerve 
Conſideration which ought to have the Pre- 
ference ; 


#. 
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ference ; eſpecially where a Boy's futyre 
Station in Life may not require a Know- 
ledge of the Claſſicbs, or may not allow 
Time for claſical Studies. If either of theſe 


ſhould happen to be the Caſe, I can't help 


thinking that he may be employ'd to greater 
Advantage than ſuch Boys commonly are, 
in learning his own Language; in Writing 
and Accounts; and in reading ſuch Authors 
as will make n beſt r 
and N | 


Tur Deign of Laie STA is * 
render a Man agreeable and uſeful to him 


felf, and to the Publick ; If he is born to 


a Fortune, that it may ſet him by a Be- 
haviour ſuitable to it: If not, to furniſh 
him with the proper Means of acquiring 
one. And therefore an Acquaintance with 
ſuch Things as will beſt anſwer theſe Ends, 
becomes the moſt neceſſary — We have 


little or nothing to do with Latin and 


Greek, either in Buſineſs or common Con- 
verſation; tho' great Advantages may be 
reaped from them if well digeſted; and 
they will afford an e Amuſement to 


every 
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every Man who hath Time and a Capacity 
for them: But the Languages themſelves 
are no more than Inſtruments of Learning, 
and Means of Knowledge; ſo that if we 
reſt ſatisfied in a mere Acquaintanee with 
Wards, they can be of no great Uſe to us; 
and that Time which is employ d about 
them is ſpent to little Purpoſe, unleſs they 
are learnt with a View of ſearching -after 
thoſe Treaſures which may be diſcovered 
by their Aſſiſtance: Which ſhould always 
waa reins. 2 av! 


Trane " a Time when 4 Knowledge 
of theſe Languages was more neceſſary than 
at preſent: In the Ifancy of our on; 
and when much of it was borrowed” for 
the common Uſe of our Neighbours, 
we were not only obliged to ſearch abroad 
for Purity of Style, but for Science itſelf; 
which lay hid in Grecian and Roman Ru- 
ins. The Terms of Art were then" almoſt 
unintelligible to every one who did not know 
their Derivation, moſt of which are now by 
common Lie become familiar to all: The 
Beauties of. Language ſhine with full Luſ- 
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tre in our own Clime ; and Sterling Rhetorick 


and Oratory may be found, without ſearch- 
ing abroad for purer Ore : Whatever is vas 
luable in Philoſophy , ſuch as the ſeveral 
Arts and Sciences, is tranſplanted into Eu- 
gliſß; and almoſt every Thing of foreign 
Growth naturalized and adopted amongſt us. 
It would be ungrateful not to acknow- 
ledge that all our Riches are derived from 
theſe Treaſures of Learning and Eloquenge i 
But our Gratitude to them will carry us 
too far, if it ſhould induce us to deſpiſe our 
own; and we had much better make a 
proper Uſe of what we have already, than 
_ negle& it, by ſearching after more. For 
let us make never ſo large a Progreſs in 
Grecian and Roman Authors, Engliſb is the 
Language in which all our Buſineſs is tranſ- 
acted : which we rite, ſpeak, (and if I 
may be allowed the Expreſſion) think in: 
And yet it is very ſeldom that any Care is 
taken to-be well - acquainted with it ; much 
leſs to ſtady the Genius, and acquire all the 
Beauties of it: Learning merely to read it, 
and ufing it in common Converſation, are 
thought ſufficient for moſt People; at the 

* 4 ſame 
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ſame Time that no Pains are too great to 


arrive at a Skill in other Languages: Among 
which the French hath for ſome Time been 


greatly in Vogue. 


Since I have mentioned the French Lan- 
guage, I can't help quoting a Paſſage from 
the Eſſay on tranſlated Verſe; in which a 
Compariſon is beautifully drawn between 
the two Languages , * the Earl of N 


Flip are our „ Neightour's Hopes ond vain their 

Cares, 

The Fault is more their Lawgiuages than theirs ; 

'Tis copious, florid, pleaſing to the Ear, 

With Softneſs more perhaps than ours can bear. 

But who did ever in French Authors ſee, 

The comprehenſive Engliſh Energy /, 

The weighty Bullion of one Sterling Line 

Drawn to' French Wire, "Vw" a hols 
| Pages ſhine, 

T ſpeak my private but impartial 4 

With Freedom, and I hope, without is,” 

Bar Tl recant when France can ſhew me Wit 

n and as fuccinfth writ. 


I | I did 


— 
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I did not quote this Paſſage to enumerate 
its ſeveral Beauties; that I leave for the A- 
muſement of my Reader: Or to determine 
the Point between the 7100 Languages ; which 
is not to be ſettled by fo ſhort a Specimen. 
———But I am much deceived if the Au- 
thor's Obſervations are not juſt; and he 
hath not given us an Inſtance in a few Lines, 
of that comprehen/rve Energy which is pe- 
culiar to our Language, Now what ſhould 
occaſion this exceſſive Fondneſs for foreign 
Tongues ? It is not becauſe our own 'af- 
fords nothing of real Value, that we give 
the Preference to them; but becauſe its 
Beauties are not ſo well known as they ought 
to be, and moſt People love to be in the 
Faſhion, which is to deſpiſe almoſt every 
Thing that is not imported from abroad. 
That Man muſt exhibit a very contempti- 
ble Figure indeed, which Faſhion ' will ne- 


ver be able to throw a Veil over, who affets 


Politeneſs in being aſhamed, or ignorant of 
his native Language. J am far from deſ- 
piling any foreign Language; each hath its 
Beauties, and is valuable when properly uſed ; 

but none hath a Right to uſurp the Place of 
another 
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another, Why ſhould the French, (or any 
other than our own native Language,) intrude 
into the Company of Engliſb Gentlemen? 
Matters of Bufineſs or Secrecy may be diſ- 
patch d in private; and therefore can be no 
ſufficient Excuſe for ſuch Intruſion. Let 
it be granted that the French Tongue is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for thoſe who intend to 
travail, or hold a Correſpondence in France, 
as it is ſtudied in moſt Parts of Europe; 
and that it well deſerves the Acquaintance 
of every Gentleman of Taſte, as that Nation 
is now become the Standard of polite Beha- 
viour , and abounds with elegant Compo- 
ſitions in every Branch of Literature: Vet 
this will not juſtify the Contempt of our 
own, which ſeems daily to increaſe amongſt 
us; nor be a ſufficient Excuſe for the ne- 
gle of it in Education. 


Tun Romans, with whom our Fure- 
Fathers were fond of comparing themſelves 
in ſome Things; and whom it would be a 
Glory to imitate in many ; took the greateſt 
Care to advance the Reputation of their 
Language, as well as of their Arms: And 

I 2 that 
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that nothing might be neglected which would 
contribute to its Improvement, habituated 
their Children to a Purity of Speech from 
their Cradles: Even Mothers, Nurſes, and 
Servants, were all obliged to be upon their 
Guard, not to let any bad Expreſſion or 
falſe Pronunciation eſcape them in the Pre- 
ſence of their Children, This was look' d 
upon as the moſt eſſential Care next their 
Morals, It were well if we were as care- 
ful to make our Youth perfect in our Lan- 
guage : But this is fo much neglected, that 
the moſt common Rudiments of it are known 
, only to a few. It is ſurpriſing. that any 
one ſhould diſpute the Neceſſity of ſtudying 
our own Language; and yet I ſhall be thought 
to advance a very odd Sort of Doctrine by 
recommending it. But the ſame Reaſons 
which induced the Romans formerly, and the 
French now, to look upon the Study of 


theirs to be neceſſary, will hold good with 
Regard 1 to our own. - By theſe Means Peo- 


ple in general muſt be *. better acquaint- 
ed with it; and the Language itſelf is moſt 
likely to be improved, if it be not compleat 


already. The Improvement. of it hath been 
much 


[6] 

much talk'd of, (at leaſt fing the Standard 
of it,) but will hardly fucceed till an En- 
gie Edvcation-hathfirit en T3006, - 


Now, eee, 


be allotted each Day at a Grammar School, . 
for the Study of Exgliſb; without hind ring | 


ſach'a Progreſs in Latin and Greek, as is ne- 
ceſſaty to be made, even by thoſe: who are 


obliged to be Maſters of them. What 
if an Engliſb Exerciſe were appointed each 


Week, or rather more often, in our Schools 
and Univerſities; and were to be ſpoke in 
publick? This might be done without en- 


croaching too much upon the Prerogative 
of theſe Languages; as our on ſeems to 


have an equal Claim with either 6f them, 


Alt cannot be objected that fuch a Prac- 


| tice would be of no Bervice; ' eſpecially if 


Care were taken that theſe Exerciſes ſhould 


be perform'd with a graceful Pronuntiuti- 


on and Geſture; they muſt at leaſt be fer- 


viceable to thoſe who are deſign'd for the 
Pulpit , as they would not a little contri- 
bute towards a juſt Accent, Tone, and Em- 


baſis, which ate ſometimes n and 
oould 
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could be of Diſervice to none; but accuſtom 
all to read and ſpeak with a proper Grace. 
—— What if Boys were not puſht on to 
Latin Themes, Verſes, and Declamations, till 
they could firſt expreſs themſelves properly in 
Engliſh: Where would be the Inconveniency 
of deferring theſe Exerciſes till that Time? 
I am ſure if a Lad is not capable of writing 
to the Purpoſe in his own Language, he is 
very unlikely to do it in any other, —A 
competent Stock of Knowledge ſhauld firſt be 
attained z next to that, Skill in Language and 
Propriety of Expreſſion, before any Attempt 
be made to write upon a Subject ; and when 
theſe are acquired, then the Genius may be 
tried: But one who wants both Matter and 
Words in Engliſh, will hardly be able to 
write in Latin. It would conduce not a 
* little towards the End I have been ſpeak- 
ting of, were a Boy from his firſt Entrance 
tc * upon the Claſſicks, oblig'd to give his Opi- 
* nion of every remarkable Saying and Ac- 
4 Zaun with his Reaſons why they are good 
or bad; inſtead of merely conſtruing his 
. or, being juſt able to tell who ſuch 
and ſuch Perſons were that are mentioned in 

88 it. 
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it, —* By ſuch a Method as this, he muſt 
arrive at proper Notions of Caurage, Tem- 


© perance, Honour, and Juſtice : Eſpecially 
if Care be taken at the ſame Time, not to 
* recommend any particular Example in the 
* Groſs : Inſtead of which he ſhould be taught, 

wherein ſuch a Man, tho“ great in ſome 
KReſpects, was weak in others; for Want 
* of which Caution, a Boy is ſo often daz- 
* zled with the Luſtre of a great Character, 
that he confounds its Beauties with its Ble- 

* miſhes, and looks even upon the faulty 
Parts of it with Admiration. |. Suppoſe each 
Boy were obliged to write down his Opinion 
* of ſuch Perſons. and Things as occur d to 
* him in his Reading; to decant upon the 
Actions of Turnus or AEneas ; ſhew where- 
in they excell'd, or were defective; | cenſure 
* or approve any particular Action; ob- 
ſerve how it might be carried on to a 

greater Degree of Perfection; how it ex- 

* ceeded or fell ſhort of another + he might 

* at the ſame Time mark what was moral 

in each Speech, and how far it agreed with 
the Character of the the Perſon ſpeaking. 
This Exerciſe would ſoon ſtrengthen his 


Judgement 


I]. 
Judgment in what is blameable or Praiſe- 
_ * worthy , and give an early Seaſoning of 


_ © Morality, There is hardly'a Virtue which 
© a Lad might not learn by Practice and Ex- 
© ample, While I am upon this Subject I 
© .can't forbear mentioning a Particular which 
© is of Uſe in every Station of Life, which 
© methinks every Maſter ſhould teach his 
« Scholars; I mean the. writing of Engii/h 
© Letters, To this End, inſtead of perplex- 
© ing them with Latin Epiſtles, Themes and 
* Verſes ; there might be a punctuall Correſ- 
* pondence eſtabliſhed between two Boys, 
.© who might act any imaginary Parts of Bu- 
© ſinefs, or be allowed ſometimes to give a 
© Range to their own Fancies, and commu- 
* nicate to each other whatever Trifles they 
© thonght fit, provided neither of them fail d 
© to anſwer his Correſpondent's Letter, I 
© believe I may venture to affirm that the 
* Generality of Boys would find themſelves 
more advantaged by this Cuſtom, than by 
7 1 the Greet and Latin their Maſters 
* could reach chem in Seven or Eight Yeats. 


"Ix 


(3 - 
r is ſtrange, as the ' Spetator is in moſt 
Peoples Hands, and is held in great Eſteem 
amongſt us, that theſe Things ſhould ſo 
ſeldom hive been practiced, notwithſtanding 
their great Uſe, But if theſe are not attend - 
ded to, it may favour of Arrogance to re- 
commend any Thing farther”; © for little 
ucceſs can be from an' obſcure 
Writer,” when an Awilive who is J emi- 
nent hath had ſo little Weight: Otherwiſe, 
it might be poſſible, wi ſome Addition to 
theſe Hints, to point out 4 Merhod of Edu- 
cation that would be of more Service to Boys 
. erty ep 
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to” ſonie Engliſh Bock that is well wrote 
were read every Day, with proper Remarks 


upon the Style, the Subject; "and. the Manner 
in which the 0 "pe of the —.— _ 


2 of of Gn And Selben ſooner than 


y, ate, —Tv this might be ad- 


ded ſome le Pieces of "Hiftory, which 
will be very entertaining, at the fame Time 


tht they knit hen with Row} nd 
K 


be 


| 
' 
| 


2, 


5 


tained without 


Geography y becapſe one cannot well converſe 
cicher: with. Men or Books, without ſome 
Acquaintance with it. This is a Study in 
which. a Foundation ſhould be laid early in 


order to make a conſiderable Progreſs in it 


For when a Man is engaged in| other Studies, 


he cannot well apply himſtlf to it without 
breaking in upon them ;; and moſt People 
when they are grown up are apt to; decline 
it, becnauſe it: fre to require a good deal 
of Time and Application: Whereas, were a 
Feat! Knowledge in LM Science acquired at 
School, a more particular one might be ob- 

much 1 5 afterwards. 

Apo hithet- 


7k is ing in what 


«SOS #4 4 


3 
ee en cle 


"advantage 
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Language they get little more than the mere 
Ideas of Words, ('till they have made con- 
ſiderable Advances in it;) which never can 
enlarge the Underſtanding ſo much as the 
Knowledge of Things : A Matter this that 
deſerves Conſideration, as the Growth of that 
may be greatly promoted in our tender Years ; 
and therefore ought then to be encouraged. — 
Beſides, the Latin itſelf will be learnt: with 


Reading and Inftruftion; Whereas, when a 
Boy begins with it very young, the Taſk be- 
ing too hard for him, his Progreſs will be 
extremely flow ; and à good Deal of Time 
muſt be ſpent to very little Purpoſe, Which 
might have been employ'd to much Advantage 
in learning ſomewhat ſuitable to his Capacity- 
moſt expeditious, _— ˙ * 
the Rudiments of our own Language are firſt 
K 2 known; 
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known; as is plainly the Caſe with the Greek; 
which is acquired much Toney * the 
ow by =Yy _ . ie. | 


5 SaaS +> ., 5 


ow were it a Rule to ae hacks Boy 
attained with Engliſb firſt, this would not 
only prevent that general Neglect of it which 
is with too much juſtice complainꝰd of; but 
would be more ſuitable to the Capacity of 
Children; at the ſame Time that an Engliſh 
Grammar might be a proper Introduction to 
otber Languages: For the general Principles 
of all are the ſame; and were the Tranſi- 
tion made eaſy from one to another, by 
pointing out only the Peculiarities of any 
new Language which is to be learnt, and 
ſhewing in what Neſpects it differs from that 
wich we already knom; the Latin, and 
every other Tongue, would appear far -leſs 
diſcouraging than at preſent; and a much 
ſmaller Number of Rules would be ſufficient, 
as there could not be that Neceſſity for bur- 
dening the Memory with ſuch an intolerable 
Load as is generally done. Indeed as we 
7 not yet any ſuch: Grammars, we muſt 


ene g with thoſe Helps we have; 
; which, 


[77] 
which, with the Aſſiſtance of a" diligent 
Maſter, may anſwer the ſame End, tho not | 
e Ace a 1 11 


1 Inn is one Exveptioſ which I: would 
make in the preſent Circumſtances of Education 
againſt learning Engh/h firſt; and that is, 
whenever it is abſolutely neceſſary that Latin 
and Greet ſhould be learnt, and they are not 
begun till very late. Let the Progreſs in 
them then be as ſpeedy as poſſible: And yet a 
vacant Hour may ſometimes: be dedicated to 
Enghſp; which will not only prove an A- 
muſement-, but alſo improve a Boy in the 
Language. This indeed is an ancommon 
Caſe, becauſe few will be ſound obliged to 

ſtudy the Latin and Greek, in Compatiſon of 
the preſent Number that do ſtudy them: And 
where there is no Neceſſity for it, they are 
beſt left alone; eſpecially if Time will not 

admit of a ſufficient Progreſs: in them/—— 
Young Gentlemen who are intended for the 
Univerſity are obliged to be acquainted with 
them; in which Claſs J include | thoſe 
that are defign'd for Law, Phyſb, or Di. 


vinity. And Claſſical Studies will not only 
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be an Ornament, but an uſeful Amuſement, 
to every Gentleman who hath a Fortune to 
ſupport him without the Incumbrance of 
much Buſincls, and hath Time eno' for that 


be neglected by any one who is deſirous of 
ſhining in the Senate, the Bar, or the Pulpit, 
they add great Solidity and Juſtneſs of 
thinking, and give a peculiar Grace to the 
Man that is thro'ly acquainted with them, 
—— But moſt Gentlemen who are intended 
for the Univerſity, begin early with the Claſ- 
ſicks; at leaſt, Time eno to employ a Year 
or two in the Study of their own Language, 
before they enter upon them ; unleſs it be 
ſuch whoſe Parents have not determined what 
Profeſſion they are to follow, and negle& to 
ſend them to School till it be late. What- 
ever Diſadvantages may attend ſuch a Prac- 
tice, it would upon the whole be much bet- 
ter, were the Rudiments of our own Language 
taught firſt, and three Fourths of the Boys 


who now learn Latin, confined to Engliſh 
only ; For how odly foever an Engl gliſb Edu- 
ation may ſound i in the Ears of ſome People, 

Feet 
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A, nn > in three 
or four Vears Time by bis. Method, as 
uſually requires ſix or ſeven in anther; 
it can be no | Difficult Matter to deter- 
mine which deſerves the Pan . Vi 


by thoſe that are deſigned for Trade, or the 
Compter, is, that they may be able to write 


Engliſh corredtly : But if this be attainable in 
far leſs Time than is uſually ſpent 'for that 
Purpoſe, and with more Certainty to the grea- 
ter Part; theſe doubtleſs are ſufficient- Rea» 


ſons for introducing an Engh/b Ruutution, 
whenever Latin is of no farther Uſe than 


to qualife a Boy for Buſineſs, I might add, 


Time for Writing and Accounts, 4s valuable 


Conſiderations ; - eſpecially as theſe laſt are _ 


abſolutely neceflary to one who is deſfign'd 
for any mercantile and wilt re- 
quire a good Deal of Time to arrive at Per- 
feftion in them: More however than the 
kiſure Hours of a Grammar Schoot may ad- 
mit of, unleſs a Beginning is made early. 
And ſhould this be the Caſe, as it really is; 


, eee 


. 


i larger Augustins of Knowlidge, and more 
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deſign'd for the Compter to ſpend his Time 
in learning Languages, and negle& the chief 
Qualifications for Buſineſs, —— Writing Ler- 
ters it is true is an Accompliſhment as ne- 
ceſſary as any other; but it may be poſſible 
to acquire a competent Skill in this, without 
Latin and Greet; and before J finiſn this 
Eſſay. I. ſhall propoſe ſuch a Method as 1 
* — be ne fog that Parat. 


. W Pak the Prejudices of Parents 
10 combat with, which will be no ſmall Im- 
pediment to a Scheme of this Kind ; for al- 
moſt every one is ambitious that his Son 
ſhould be a Latin Scholar, whether it be 
at all neceſſary, ot even practicable. And 
thus. thro a Deſire that their Children may 
not want any Qualifications which are thought 
valuable in others, and without having any 
Regard to their Abilities, they are very of- 
ten deceived; not only in this Reſpect, but 
| others of equal Importance; and there is a 
great Error in training them up in this 
Manner, which is not found out till it is too 
late for a Remedy. This 
pee be prevented, if Maſters for their 
Part 


12 ] 
Part would deal ingemioufly, and Parents 
be contented with ſuch an Education as Va- 
ture points out; or Time will admit; and 
place them afterwards in ſuch Profeſſions as 
they are moſt fit for. All unreaſonable Ex- 
pectations ſhould be laid afide; every Boy's 
Genius be conſulted; and his particular Tae 
encouraged, if he i t make A F n | 


future Employment; | 


Böür there ate other Reaſons why der 
Diſpoſition ſhould be ſtudied, which relate 
to the Maſter ; who — '25 be well 
acquainted with it; as that will be a ſurer 
Guide in Education than any general Set of 
Rules which can be laid down for the Pur- 
poſe. A particulur Method of Study "it is 
true cannot be carried on with each Bey in 
a publick School; and therefore it would be 
very unreaſonable to expect it: But great 
Uſe may be made of knowing the Strength 
of his Genius ; by adapting proper Exerciſes 
to it, and making an Allowance for Wart . 
of Capacity whenever it is neceflary,—His 
Temper too muſt be conſidered ; for Cor- 
dots Mater dint rogues x6 th 

; | L | Skill 
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Skill to direct its Application: Some Boys 


are of ſo mild a Diſpoſition that Severity 
muſt not be uſed with them; tho others will 


do little without it. In this Cafe it will be 
difficult to avoid the Suſpicion of Partiality, 
which will be of bad Conſequence ; and 
therefore gentle Methods ſeem to be the beſt. 
Poſſibly Shame may anſwer the End of a 
Rod; and ſometimes Per/ugfon may be pre- 
ferable to Reproaches : This however ſhould 
Always be tried before Severity; which, like a 
deſperate Remedy, muſt never be preſcribed 'till 
other Means prove ineffectual. It is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that a Lad ſhould always be 
under Command, and either afraid or aſhamed 
to diſoblige his Maſter ; but ſo long as he 
is defirous to pleaſe, and endeavours to do 
as he ought, little Inadvertenties muſt be 
overlook'd ; and a little D:/nc/ination to Books, 
if it doth not happen toe often, ſhould be ex- 
cuſed, I am ſenſible that the Man who 
undlertakes the Management of Children bath 
a difficult Taſk; becauſe he ought never to 
be out of Temper, tho' he meets with. per- 
petual Provocation. Paſfion will never cor- 
rect; it will indeed make him fear d, but at 
„ c the 
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the fame Time hated as a Tyrant; and-inſtead 
of making a Boy aſhamed of his Faults, will 


In looking ore a Spectator 1 have caſt my 
Eye. upon ſomething to the Purpoſe : 
that my E 


Quotation, I refer him to it, if he chooſes 
to read it. Vol. 2. No. 157. 


7 I nut conch, &c.” 


How is it poſlible e 
undergone this rugged Diſcipline for eight or 
ten Years, ſhould ever be fond of a Book 
afterwards ? It is the Buſineſs of a Maſter to 
endeayour to make his Scholars in Love with 
Learning ; but the only Method to attain 


| this End effectually, is to make School a 
Pleaſure to them. Books it is true muſt be 


followed, and two much Liberty avoided ; 
but proper Recreation may be allewed, not 
only to unbend the Mind, Ho — any 
A890 to them. Theſe are Circumſtanceg 
which require ſome Nicety: And yet it 
| | L 2 may 
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may not be difficult to avoid giving them 
an utter Aver/fion to Learning, tho' it be not 
an eaſy Matter to make them in Love with 
it. But putting into their Hands Things 
quite unintelligible to them at their firft ſet- 
ting aut; and forcing them to learn a 
Multitude of dry unentertaining Rules by 
Heart, is certainly the ready Way, without 
Severity, to give a Diſguſt. And hence it is, 
that ſeveral Perſons have ſo great a Diſlike to 
any Thing that has the Appearance of Study 
ever after: Whereas, moſt Children have a 
natural Thirſt after Knowledge, when it may 
be acquired without much ifficulty, and a 
Curioſity that is not eafily ſatisfied ; which 
might be retained by proper Encouragement 
But then, the firſt Approaches to Learning 
muſt be recommended by the ea/ieft Method: : 
There are few of a Capacity for great At- 
tainments, and ſome of theſe want Induſtry 
for them ; whereas, learning dead Languages 
m the uſual Way, is far from being the moſt 
eaſy, or moſt agreeable Taſk ; tho our Mo- 
tber Tongue may be malter; d ſpeedily, and 
with Pleaſure. One would imagine that 


N . be made an Amuſement, as 
this 


[8] 
this depends chiefly upon the Choice of pra- 
per Books : Theſe at firſt muſt be very eaſy 
and entertaining; Dzfficulties ſhould be in- 
troduced gradually, and not crouded one up- 
on another ; when ſome are conquered grea- 
ter ſhould ſucceed ; but ſuch only be offer'd 
as are ſuitable to the Capacity. Poſſibly ſuch 
Books may be found as are at 
the ſame Time that they tend to form the 
Morals, and implant the Principles of Re. 
ligion ; ; by which Means Children will be 
the more eaſily trained up in good Habitt: 
It is not impoſſible that this ſhould be done 
while they become in * wich Learns 


ing. 0 


My Reader, I imagine, will readily ex- 
cuſe me the Trouble of any farther Com- 
plaints againſt the preſent Method of Educa- 
tion; as J am afraid he may have thought 
me too tedious already. I ſhall not detain 


him much longer with any Thing of that 
Kind ; but muſt beg Leave to remark, that a 
little more Care than is uſual ſhould be taken 
in teaching Children to read; as a bad Tone 
cannot * be left off when once it becomes 

| habitual. 
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habitual. Such a Caution as this is not 
unneceſſary; becauſe it is the common Miſ- 
fortune of thoſe who are put into the Hands 
of a School- Miſtreſi, to read very diſagrecably. 
They have their Learning cheap, (ſuch as it 
is,) at one of theſe Schools z but how much 
tho the Expence were ſomewhat the larger, 

to hear a Child lay a proper Emphaſis up- 
on each Word; obſerve every Pauſe; and 
read with a graceful Modulation of the Voice, 
Indeed the chief Excellency of moſt 


School-Miftreſſes is, to hurry Children on in 


Morde, without any Regard to a graceful 


Manner of Reading. 


to teach Children to. read, and they can do 
it well; which may be by the Time they 
are Six or Seven, the uſual Age of going firſt 
to a Grammer School; I would recommend 
the'_ following Metlod. Let ſomething in 
our own Language, which is eaſy, entertain- 
ing, and inſtructive, be put into a Boy's 
Hands; Suppoſe it to be Ap s Fables; tho' 
ae not mention chis as preferable to any 
Thing 


Wurn a proper Care hath been taken 


* * 
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Thing. elſe ; for it matters not what it is, 
provided it hath theſe Qualifications A 
ſmall Portion may be read for each Leſſon, 
and explained by the Maſter ; which af 
firſt ſetting out will be the beſt Method, as 
it will be the eaſieſt. But after ſome Time a 
Taſk may be ſet, for a Boy to read over by 
himſelf ; and when that hath been carefully 
done, let it be read to the Mafter ; who may 
alk what it treats of, what is in it remark- 
able, and why it is ſo: This will oblige him 
to exerciſe his Underflanding , and for that 
Reaſon be of great Uſe to him: A Buſineſs 
which is too often neglected ; . becauſe Chil- 
dren are thought incapable of giving an Ac- 
count of any Thing, The beſt Way to 
qualifie Boys for this, is to accuſtom them 
young to ſuch a Practice; which will not 
only awaken their Curioſity and engage 
their Attention, but will enable them to en- 
ter much earlier than uſual into the Reaſons 
of Things, and to give a much better Re- 
lation of them than they could otherwiſe 
have done. When a Lad hath anfwered 
the Queſtions that are afk'd him, in the 
beft Manner he can; let the Maſter explain 
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the whole Leſſon, not omitting any Circum- 
ſtance that deſerves Notice: After which; 
has been faid to him ; and then give a fecond 
Account of the Whole : By which Means, 
what he reads, and what hath been told 


him, will be fix'd in his Memory. There 
is no Occafion for giving him long Leſſons ; 
becauſe a little, well underſtood, muſt be of 
more Service than a great deal run over in a 
careleſs Manner : They may be lengthned 


afterwards, when he can read without much 


Aſſiſtance. 


He ſhould likewiſe at proper Intervals 
learn an Enghſh Grammar: And if we have 
nothing publiſhed already that is fit for the 
Purpoſe, let his Maſter furniſh him with an 
Abſtract; which ſhould be as plain and con- 
ciſe as poſſible. It will be ſufficient at firſt 
ſetting out, only to inſtruct him in the /eve- 
ral Parts of Speech, ſo that he may be able 
to diſtinguiſh them from each other ; and to 
give him a few Examples of the Variations 
in Nouns and Verbs; without entring into the 
#Minutiz of Grammar, When he is Mak 

ter 
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ter of this Abſtract, and knows how to apply 
the Rules in it; a larger Grammar muſt be 
pui into his Hands: I think Greemeved 's is the 
beſt we have; and may do of itſelf; tho' not 
ſo well as one would wiſh: By putting this 
Grammar into his Hands, I do not mean to 
lay upon him the laborious Taſk of getting it 
all by Hurt: If he remembers the Senſe of 
the Rules, that will anſwer the End of learns 
ing to repeat them; which he certainly muſt 
do, by having them frequently explained to 
him, and conſulting tliem whenever it is 
neceſſary. A Boy who would require 
Hburs to / get a Rule of eight or ten Lines by: 
Heart, would know the Senſe of it (if pro- 
perly explained) almoſt iiiſtantiy; and if ſo, 
by frequent Repetitibm he muſt remember it: 
Which would + be equally neceſſary, were it, 
to be got by Hrart; for learning it once or 
tvrice cannot be ſufficĩient.. Fliis is certain- 
ly the eaſleſt Method of learning Grammar, 
tho not of feurbing it j and Parfing will fir 
it- in the Mind as' ſecurely as any other: 
Which is an Exerciſe tliat muſt oſten be 
uſetdl. 1 muſt confeſs” I cannot ſee the 
abſolute Neceflity* 


M Rules 


e , , „ 


— — — - — 


| 
| 
4 
[| 
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Rules with that Accuracy which. is uſually 
inſiſted on; becauſe a Man may arrive to 


great Learning without ſuch Pedantry. Be- 


ſides, the Deſign of learning Grammar, is 
not ſo much to make him 'a Grammarian, 
as to introduce him to real and Ujefut Know- 
kedge For he may acquire a Habit of Speak- 
ing and Mriting, by being converſant with 
Perſons that excel in them, better than by 
1 Rules that cin 5e germ 0 | 


- Warn a Foundation is laid in BED a 
Lad may endeavour to become acquainted 


with the Language. Let every Word be 


explained that he doth not underſtand; let 
him know its different Signiſications; its 
Connection with the reſt of the Sentence ; 
What it doth, and of what it is governed :- 
After this, he may review. the Leſſon; re- 
collect what hath been obſerved; and when- 
ever any Thing hiſtorical occurs, he ſhould: 
be oblig d to put the Particulars of ihe Story 
together, and relate it in his o.] Words. 
This ſeems to be the heſt Method to acquire 


4 Habit of Speahing properly ; and it- is for 
n af being; nns early to ſuch 


Aa Practice 


1 9 

Practice that many Gentlemen, who other. 
| wiſe may be very ingenious, expreſs them- 
ſelves but indifferently. Beſides this, it will 
be of farther Service; for when a Boy hath 
given a tolerable Account of any particular 
Tranſaction, he may then write it in the ſatme 
Words: By which Means the Maſter will 
have an Opportunity of correcting his Errors, 
amending his Manner of Expreſſion, and of 
no him to the Buſineſs o Compoſition.” 


Bo v in theſe, and almoſt all other Exerciſes, 
a Boy's own Skill ſhould firſt be tried; then 
let his Obſervations be improved by the Ma- 
ſter, and others be added wheneyer they are 
wanting. 462-00 


Avrin he hath been for ſome Time con 
verſant with the Language; it may not be 
amiſs to begin with an Introduction to Geo- 
graphy: Variety will make his Studies the 
more agreeable; and Geography will of itſelf 
be a pretty Amuſement, eſpecially if enlivned 
with Hort agreeable Stories, relating to the 
ſeveral Countries he is to be acquainted with; 


which may be found in moſt Books upon the 
Ma | Sub- 
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Subject. But What will rvecom- 
Na it, will be, to trœuai. wich him in 
from Place to Place, in à Mops 
er ppon the Globe; (.4 Method which 5s men 
tioned by Mr. Rollin ;) and then put him up- 
on deſcribing the ſame, Courſe himſelf. Thus, 
by giving him a general View of the 4 . 
Parts of the World, à Foundation may be 
laid for an extenſive Knowledge in this 
Science afterwards: Which muſt be gradu- 
ally acquired, and not with too much Haſte, 
if it is deſigned ee ne long. 


"Warn a Boy hath for fame Time been 
employed in this Manner, then a particular 
Study may be fixed upon: If it be neceſſary 
for him to read the Claſſicks, it may not be 
improper to begin with them; otherwiſe, 
let him go on with Engli/h Studies. do 
not pretend to inſiſt upon this as the preciſe 
Time to begin Latin; but a Lad who hath 
Seven or Eight Years for that Purpoſe, might 
employ One or Tuo of them in this Way 
before he enters upon it; and yet contract a 
conſiderable Acquaintance with claſſick Au- 


thors before * 169459 Reber Jam ſure 
that 
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that he will not only read them 49 greater 
Advantage, but with more Expedition, than 
by beginning upon them ſooner; which 
ſeem to be ſufficient Reaſons for 2 
it. ut if this ſhould be objected to, let 
him undertake both together, fo that a pro- 
per Care be uſed, to improve him in his 


Mother Tongue; which ought not Aer 
Conſideration to be neglected. | = 


War I would recommend next, is, that 
he may be acquainted with the Uſe of the 
Globes, and compleated in Geography; which 
I: ſuppoſe hitherto to have been carried on 


but flowly.—A News Paper likewiſe: ſhould 
ſometimes be put into his Hands, by Way 


of Amuſement ; which will alſo be uſeful, if 
it be but to give an Account of the Situation 
of Places, and for what they are remarkable : 
For which he may conſult his geographical 
Authors, ee by 19.8 Þ l 


By this Time be wil be-qualified to read 
Hiſtory, The moſt regular Method would 
be to begin with that of the Antients: But as 
wr Boy may not bave Time or Books 

to 
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to become a complea? Hiſtorian; ſo when 
either of theſe is the Caſe, I-would recom- 
mend an Abſtract of the Hiſtory of England 
to begin with; from which he may proceed 
to thoſe of Greece and Rome. Otherwiſe, 

let him begin with ſome Compendium of 
univerſal Hiflory, and with that read Gtrau- 
chius's Chronology and leave Modern H el 
till the laſt. | 


Ir will be of conſiderable Service to learn 
ſome of the principal Figures in Rhetorick, 


as ſoon as a Lad is fit for it; which his 


, Mafter will be beſt Judge of, by his Skill 
in the Language.—-When he hath done this, 
let him read a polite Author, and be ſhewn 


| what Expreſſions are figurative in it: Great 


Care ſhould be taken to enable him to diftin- 
guiſh between the true and falſe Sublime; by 
pointing out what is eafy and juff, what forced 
and unnatural, This is the Way to form his 
Taſte, and render him capable of judging 
properly of the Szy/r of an Author, He may 
at the fame Time read ſome of our Engliſß 
Poets; whoſe ſeveral Beauties of Expreſſion 
ſhould be obſerved to him, the peculiar 

i Force 
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Force and Energy of each enplarica / Word 
enquired into, and nothing overlook d that 
deſerves a Remark. It will alſo be of 
ſome Uſe to ſhew, him how the Words of a 
Sentenee may be tranſpoſed, the Manner of 
Expreſſion varied, and how it ee! altered: 
er 200 when in will admit ckit. 1 


To theſe ſhould be added, Dalian of 
Men and Things, in Writing, and frequent 
Extracis from Authors: In all which the: 
Helling and Style ſhould carefully be cotrect- 
dd. I would have a Lad employed in chi 

Manner for ſome Time; and when he can 
do theſe Things tolerably well, but not be- 
fore, he may begin to compoſe.” To make 
that the more eaſy, let him firſt; read upon a 
Subject, and afterwards write upon it; which! 
will furniſh him with Matter, while it aflifts* 
him in arranging his Thoughts properiy; and 
muſt imprint the Sentiments and Beauties of 
the Author upon his Memory. He need not 
tranſcribe what he reads; but endeavour 
firſt to make the Senſe his on, and then ex- 
preſs. himſelf in his ozon. Mord; that the 
ue be uniform, and of a Piece. 


Is" 


fo 
, 


this is a Work wach is attended with niere 
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of a Lad muſt be conſidered : For the! it 


were poſſible to go thro* ſuch a Courſe of 
Study as T have here deſcribed, by Ten or 
Eleven Vears of Age; yet he may not be 
capable of any Thing farther than mating 
an Extract, writing a Story in which” be 1s 
perfect, or a common Letter: And therefore 
Compoſition may be deferred ſome Years lon- 
ger, and no Time loſt by deferring it. There 
is however an Advuntage in beginning early; 
becauſo a Foundation may then be better laid 
and the Buſineſs of Education more regularly 
conducted, than when there is but x /bor/ 
Alltrvance for it, and every Thing is hurried- 
on too precipitately. Children ſhould loſe as 
little Time: as poffible, that they may not 
be employed in puerils - Exerciſes', when 
they ſhould: begin upon munly Studies; Tie 
Genius eun never be ih proved too foort; for 


Difficulty than to find it Einploytment after- 
wards.-Some Gentletie indess have: 
thought tliat Education need: not be begun 


till a Boyis Trorto? or Fourteen Voars'of A 


and that he may then be taught as uach by 
11 the 


for every Thing which requires a cloſe Ap- 


J he 
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the Time he is Twenty, as he would haue 
learnt by being employ' d from his his Infancy. 
But this is very unlikely; beſides that it is 
abſolutely impracticable with thoſe who. are 
deſigned for Baſneſi: And were it otherwiſe, 
yet, if any Employment ſuitable to their Ca» 
pacity might be found, it would be much 
better than to ſuffer them to ſpend their 
Time in 1dlene/5; as that will diſqualify them 


plication aſterwards.— There are few Things 
in this Method of Education which a: Boy 


might not -compaſs, when he is firſt Maſter 


of thoſe that are introductory to them: Some 
Boys will acquire Skill in Compoſtion jtſelf 
at Twelve Tears of Age; vp API 
_— e ui 22 


Ir) Lade Poetry . 1 


N poetical Skill in our oy 
Language muſt likewiſe be ſome Ornament; 


and ought to be ſo far ſtudied as it conduceth 
— — duteat of 
enrich the Fancy with beautiful Ideas, /as well 
200 N as 
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as to improve ibe Taſſe; ſo that thoſe who 
are not Poets themſelves, may yet be taught 
toreliſh Numbers, and enjoy the Converſa- 
tion of the Muſes with Pleaſure and Advan- 
tage. Upon which Account, if he thould 
happen to have a Genius in this Way, it 
contented with Proſe ; becauſe: otherwiſe he 
will become no more than a mere Poetaſter. 
There are a great many Ingredients requiſite 
to compleat a Poet, which, ſeldom meet to- 
gether. (1.3 However , when he hath been-a 
little converſant with our Engiz/o Bards, is 
acquainted with the Rules Merre, and hath 
acquired an ea and accurate Style; if Na- 
ture hath: favour' d him with any particular 


Marks of Diſtinction in this Reſpect, he may 


then try his Skill. It would favour much 
of Arrogance ta preſcribe a Method of teach- 
ing the Art f Poetry, when Nature is al- 
lowed to have the chief Hand in forming 
the Poet; therefore, I will venture only to 
adviſe that a Boy [ſhould be conſined to one 
Kind of Verſe till he is become Maſter of 
it, before he attempts another; and that a 
proper Care be taken, not only to teach 2 
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the ſeveral Species of Verſes; but likewiſe - 
to avoid that promiſcuous, Uſe. of Jong: and 
ſport Syllables, which is the common Fault 
of young Beginners in Engliſb Poetry. For 
the ſame Number of Syllables differently 
diſpoſed , will make a very different Kind 
of Metre: And tho' the Engliſb is not ſo 
ſtrictly tied up to Qyantity: as the Latin, 
yet its Meaſures and Accents are not alto- 
gether ſo arbitrary, but that it complains 
loudly againſt ani u Compoſers, For this 
Reaſon it may be neceſſary to- make the 
young Poet acquainted with the particular 
Kinds of Feet of each Verſe, as well as the 
exact Number of them, Our Words in 
common Speaking, generally run in Trochets 
and Dadyls; but in moſt of our poetical Com- 
poſitions the briſker Cadence of the Jambick 
ſo over-rules them that they are ſcarcely 
preceptible ; Whilſt the Trochee hath a per 
culiar Aptneſs for Burleſque or Ridicule, — 
Theſe two laſt ſeem to be the chief of which 
our Engliſh Poetry is 3 


Bur among all theſe Exerciſes we SS 
allow Time for Writing and Arithmetick ; 
N 2 whoſe 
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whoſe Uſes 1 need not mention, as they are 


abſolutely heceflary to a Man of Bufmeſ?, 
and it is impoſtible that he ſhould manage 


his Affairs without a competent Skill in them, 
One Advantage of the Method I have been 
recommending, is, that a great deal of Time 
may be ſpared for theſe, l aſs ps 


| Oy neceſſary. 


Turxx are other Branches of Knowledge 
not yet taken Notice of, in which young 
Gentlemen ſhould be initiated whenever it is 
practicable: Theſe are, Logic, or the Art of 
RNeaſoning; Natural Philgſepby; and mat be- 
matical Studies in general. But tho' a Foun- 
dation may be laid in moſt, if not in all 
theſe, by a private Tutor; the Scheme will 
be too tedious and extenſive for a publick 
Undertaking : Unleſs in an Univerfity or A. 
cademy where different Maſters are employ'd. 


How far theſe Studies may be carried on 
together with Latin and Greek, in Seven or 
Eight Years Time, is impoſſible to determine 
before a Trial hath been made: Nor can 


es A for the * 
u 
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fuch a Method; as it will in a great Meaſurs 
depend upon the Capacity and Diligence of 
a Boy, as well as of the Maſter. But were 
theſe Languages omitted, a Lad of Parts 
and Diligence muſt make a large Progreſs in 
ſeveral neceſſary Branches of Learning, in 
leſs Time than is often ſpent. at School to no 
Purpoſe. | 


In laying down this Method of Education, 1 
have been more careful not to omit any Thing 
that appeared neceffary, than regular in plac- 
ing the Particulars ; and yet am ſenſible that 
a judicious Maſter may not only make a 
great many uſeful Additions, but adapt rheſe 
Exerciſes much better than any Set of Rules 
can direct him. Several Things may be 
objected to in this Scheme which I am not 
aware of; and more which I ſhall not 
trouble myſelf to anſwer ; It is ſufficient to 
me, if upon the whole it be preferable to 
that which is generally practiced: Which I 
hope I may be allowed to conceive without be- 
ing ſuſpected of too great Partiality to myſelf. 
For ſuppoſing a Method like this were tried 
with each Boy as ſoon as he had learnt to 

read, 
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read, and executed as far as it would be 
conſiſtent with a Latin Education, when 
that is, neceſſary ; or as his Capacity and 
Time of continuing at School admit, where 
it is not; I belieye I may yenture to appeal 
to any impartial Perſon, whether this would 
not be the more rational of the two. Would 
it not be of much greater Service to Eoys 
who can receive little or no Advantage from 
Latin, to be wholly employ'd in this Man- 
wer? And as to thoſe who are intended for 
the Univerſity ; or whoſe Time will admit 
of a Latin Education ; they would certainly 
learn the Language much ſooner, and with 
much more Eaſe, after a Proficiency in Eng- 
liſb: Which might be greater, or leſs, (in Pro- 
portion to the Time they have to continue at 
School,) before they begin the Claſſichs; and 
might be ſo regulated after wards that a proper 
Foundation may be laid in both, and neither be 
neglected. Whoever compares this with the 
common Method, cannot be at a Loſs to de- 
termine which is moſt likely to improve the 
Underſtanding, ſtrengthen the Judgment, and 
1 a Lad for the World. 


PERHAPS 
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 Periaes I may be thought to talk very 
unphiloſophically, by thoſe Gentlemen who 
are of Opinion that Children can be made 
acquainted only with Words; and that the 
Knowledge of Things is beyond their Capa- 
city. But I humbly conceive otherwiſe. 
For were it allowed, (tho it is far from be- 
ing a clear Point,) that the intellectual Fu- 


culties gradually acquire Strength like the 


Animal, by Yeats ; and do not owe their 
Enlargement wholly to the Heceſſon of new 


Ideas: This however is certain, that the 


Mind as well as the Body, (which Way ſo⸗ 
ever improved, ) by being inured to Difficul- 
ties, will be able to overcome thoſe which 
otherwiſe. appear invincible. Beſides, bil. 
aren are equally ſuſceptible of Impreſſion 
with grown| People; and their Impreſſions 
are as laſting: Therefore, in Proportion to 
thoſe Degrees of Knowledge which they 

have acquired, they cannot be 12 capable & 
ſeveral Parts-of Learning: The chief Diffe- 


rence between them is, that many Things 


require previous Inſtruction, which Time and 


— — Men with; for want 
ol which, Children cannot gend be equal - 


. 


I 
| 
1 
* 
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Advantage : Upon which Account it ſcems 


to be quite neceflary that their Ca 
pacity be 
2 ; "that Things which are enn 
not propoſed, till chey are firſt become 
ee with thoſe which are more eaſy; 
chat the- Yudgment and Memory Ark. 
* nan each other, ' By which Mean 
3 Things attainable by Men, that 
Youth might not compaſs. — Were ſuch a 
Method always taken, the Foundation of 


Knowledge might be well laid; and the Bu- 


Ke not only 
reel but alſo with Expedition. 
— no great Progreſs ſhould be made 
at School, in many Branches of. uſeful Know- 
ledge ; yet if a Foundation be well laid in 
ae ks 5 Superſtructure may with ſo much 
FOR SY afterwards, 


Ir is the common Fault 
of not People 
reading 0 let Things db ths the Mind, 15 | 
viewing them with ſueh a Degree of 
Atttention as is neceſſary to retain them. But 


this cannot be the Caſe with one who is oblig- 


ed conſtantly , to give an Account 
of what he 
_ 1 we might expect that this Prac- 


tice 
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fice will habitüste bit m0 read carefully, 25 
well as fiſh him pit Knowledge. _ bus 
2 #6 A* u OS ann enn 
So that upon the While; fiich/a Method 
muſt be attended with reat Advamages' and 
ir well Exechted, there can be ho BGubt of 
its — For my Pirt, Jam in- 
clined to think, there is more Danger N 
N at a Los how to e 
Lad for aby conſiderable Time in 

Studies; or the Father will be tired of — 
chaſing *Books'; than of any Want f Im- 
provement;”! But this can be determined o 
by Experience; at leaſt; all that can be ſuid 
at preſeut, is, that ſuch a-Method ſcems to 
Fairly, and affords a better Proſpect 
than that-which' is generally practiced ;-which' | 
is ſeldom found to anſwer the End of Edu- 
cation, Ee 
would Wil. . 40 DITL 22129. 


Ir vould be wrong to promiſe the Succeſs 
of any Thing, before a Trial hathi been made 
of it; otherwiſe, I think a Boy of Parts, who 
is firſt acquainted with the Rudimenti of bis 
ou Language, may in Five Years males a 
7 O | very 


| 
| 
|| 
| 


Tears to flay at School; (which is the Caſe 


well led — Engliſh Language,! without 
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very canſiderable Progreſs in Latin and Greek ; 
and this whole Scheme be ſo far compleated 
in Seven; that as much "claflick Learning 
may be acquired, as is uſually tbought, ne- 
eeflary, to qualific a Lad for the Univerſity, 
ie the Ain of thoſe Things in which 
the preſent Method is defeffive,—— But if 
be ſhould happen to have only Three. or Four, 


with almoſt two Thirds of the Boys, in the 
Kingdom ;) L believe I may venture to ſay 
be will employ them much more to his 
Advantage in Engiio Studien than in any 
other. Therefore; ſuch a Method muſt be 
of moſt Service to one who is deſigned. for 
when neither of theſe is the Caſe, will prove 
of little Hindrance to them, even while+ he 
ſecures a Fund of uſeful Knowledge... 


Ir may be objected, that 20 bne enn be 


of the-Zatin: But 


fame Method were tiken to. ground Youth 
T1950 {) in 
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in their natfve' Tongue, as is uſed i brett 
ib the . The Misfortune is that 
this is ſeldom done; upon which Account 
it becomes highly neteflary to be acquainted 
with the Rudiments of ſome Language: And 
from hence ' aroſe that tedious Drudgery of 
learning Latin, in Ordet to underſtand 
bb; which might be much ſooner and bet- 
ter done, by learning one in the ſame Manner 
in which we do the other. For the Peculli- 
aritit; of our Languagg can never be found 
out, merely by learning a Grammar that |: Is. 
adapted to the Latin, nor any Thing diſcover- 
ed which conduces to-that End, beſides gene- 
ral Principles ——Indeed it muſt be allowed 
chat the Emmobgy of Enge Würde mult 
be better underſtood with the Help of 2 
Latin Education, than without it: But if 
we cannot have clear Ideas of Words, with- 
out firſt enquiring into their Derivation; not 
only the Latin and 'Greek, but moſt 
Languages muſt be learnt, before we can 
be Maſters of Engh/h;——1 muſt own, I 
do not ſee the abſolute Neceſſity of being 2 
profound Etymologiſt, merely to obtain a com- 
En Skill in Engliſp; which: might be ac- 

02 quired 


other F 
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-quired much ſooner by. the Help of à Die- 
tionary, than by ſtudying whole, Languages. 
We generally learn the Meaning and Accep- 
tation of Words, by uſing them i in bg 
| Converſation ; and without enquiring from 
whence they are derived: Propriety and A 
egance of Expreſſion are more material, and 
more difficult than critical Knowledge. of 
Wards; and yet may be obtained to ſome 
Degree of Perfection, without Grammar or 
any = the Ryles of Art. Many of the 
* Fair Sex not only agquire an eaſy and grace- 
ful Manner of Expreſſion, but learn tg, write 
| corredtly by Reading and Obſeryation,. or be- 
ing converſant with Perſons that ſpea pro- 
perly, when, no Care hath been taken to 
ground them in the Language. Which is a 
ſuffcient Anſwer to the Objection, that no 
one can write Engliſb well without learning 
| Latin,” Indeed. moſt Women are very defi- 
cient in this Art; but if ome may be found 
to exgel in it without the Help of Grammar 
Rules, it i plain that a tolerable Style may 


be attaiped by frequent Reading and Writing; 


Perhaps, Tranſcribing ss would contribute 
| not a little : towards it. 1 i 15:12 7798 
8 Now 
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Now I have: mentioned the Fair Seu, it 
may not be improper to obſerve how, little 
Cate is taken of their Education. It is a 
M,ttet ſo much neglected, that ſometimes a 
Lady of Nuality ſhall not be able to write a 
few Lines, without Faults both in Spelling 
and in Grammar. Deep Learvidg its true 
is not their Province, as their Concerns are 
chiefly domeſtick ; yet it is but fit that they 
ſhould be taught to expreſs themſelves; accu- 
rately, and be furniſhed with ſuch Knowledge 
as is, ſuitable io their Sphere. Without 
Doubt they are as capable of Improvement as 
ourſelves, and would equally repay the Trou- 
ble of Edocation. Nor can this be thought a 


mere Compliment, if we confider how grest 


Pains: are taken to qualifie, Men for a tole- 
rable Appearance in the World, and how 
little are beftow'd upon Momen. Zut there 
are ſmall Hopes of haying a regular Method 
of learning Engliſh. introduced among them, 
till it hath firſt taken Place amongſt ours 
ſelyes; and then we. may be conyinced. that 
it is poſſible for both to arriye at a good Style, 
e the Aſſiſtance of Latin. It muſt 
be allowed that Grammer is abſolutely ver 


\ 
724.00 


- -compliſhments,” 


Toro?) 


Gary to a critical Knowledge in any Language; 
but all the uſeful Rules may be reduced to 
a narrow Compaſs, and made very eaſy; Thus 


by the Help of a few Rules and Reading t6- 


. "gether, 4 competent Skill in the Language, 
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I am very ſenſible” that the Method pro- 


Purpoſe thq we have ſuch already which 
may conduce to lay a Foundation for a ſuffi- 
Fient Knowledge of our own' Language. But 
this cannot be done with ſuch Expedition at 
preſent, as it may when the Method is itn- 
proved by Protlice ; eſpecially if forme Gen- 
emen would lend their Aſſiſtance to com- 
pleat it: Otherwiſe, each Maſter muſt make 
Choice” of fach Books as he thinks will beft 


anſwer his End. and were the Study of ur 
own Lunguagr to prevail for a few Years, as 


much as that of dead Languages hath done, 
to make 


little or nothing would be want! 


\ 
* 


with ſone Difficulty to the Maſter, becauſe 
poſſibly he may want proper Books: for the 


the Aegina of & emen 0 a 


ed to take up, with that which x lg 
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Ir it be cbieckel that no ſuch Method is 
yet practiced, and therefore People are oblig- 


let Parents give Paws] Encouragement, 
lng a larger Reward than 5 


and paſſibiy Maſters end may be, f 
10 un it, K. gad Education, is | 
moſt valuable Treaſure they can beſtow, upon 
their Children ;, and therefore Money is very 


ill with-held in ſuch a Caſe, I” 2 {mall 


Diminution of their 
ply and advantageouſly x | 
the common Price of Rrarug in this City 

were donbled, the Education of three ot four 
Children would not be very expenlive, to any 
Man 1 in 3 Circumſtances; who m upon 


that Account retrench ſome unneceſſary Ar- 
—_ 


ticles of Living ; and then the 
Pay of the Seliool-Maſter 00 

great Difference in the Expen ren his hy 
mily, y. No Gentleman 2 ROE afford fuck - 
an Allowance, can reaſonably expect a proper 
Care to be taken of his Son at a lowet Rate: : 


* For 


d 121 
For School-Maffers have an equal Right with 
Men of other Profeſſions to be rewarded in 
Proportion to their Traghle. 
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How Rr this Elly nay e to 
wards | ſuch Alterations ' 46 are in 
the common Method, will upon the 
Reception that it meets with:* Every candid 
Man wilt think that I have endeavoar'd to 
give as little Offence in theſe Sheets as I could, 

conſiſtently \ with my Utidertaking. A warn) 
Advocate ft for the blend Languages, may upon 
A ſiups?, ia View, imagine that I have treated 
theſe with Coritethpt ; or have endeavour'd to 
explode the Study of che Claficks': But whos 
ever i is of that Opinion, muſt have confider'd 


2, "few | Paſlages i in a very partial Light; 7 

my! Peign Lall along hath, been, only to expoſe 
that wrong Method of Education” which we 
are fallen i into; and ſhew how the Com plaints 
againſt i it might be removed. If I hae! inti- 

mated that our own Language \ is valuable; 
570 the Knowledge of it would alone be ſulfi- 
t for moſt Boys ; and that it may be learnt 
without the Afliſtance of any other : It doth 
- Not therefore follow, that other Languges, 
par- 


[ ves 1] 


particularly the Latin ind Greek, have not 


their ſeveral Uſes: Neither have I drawn any 
ſuch Inferences : On the contraty, they juſtly 
deſerve great Veneration ; but till I can't 


help thinking it wrong to begin upon them, 
unlefs Time and Capacity favour the Under- 


taking; ; as the Advantages which we propoſe | 


by it may be obtained much better in ano- 


ther Way.. — — Beſides, 7 a smattering of Latin | 


will only make a Man a Coxcomb or a Pe- 
Ant, and frequently tempt him to expoſe his 


Ignorance: Though it muſt be confeſt that 


a compleat Acquaintance with the Claſſicks 
will furniſh him with good Senſe ; and afford 


| him a Stock” of Knowledge, Ys wit be 


at Hand upon all On 


2 ” 


* M Reader perhaps may be of Opitios, 


that fomewhat more ought to have been ſaid 
in this Eſſay, relating to the Manner of teach-. 
Ing the Latin and Greek Torigues; eſpecially, 
as it might appear to him to abound with 
Digreſfions of leſs Uſe. But as every Method 
of teachiog theſe Languages is well known 
already, 1 ave therefore purpoſely omitted | 
ak Directions of this Kind; and ſup- . 
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tious Manner, with our own / APs 
e hon n. 
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Thus, theſe fow e which: 8 
miſed in the Title Page, are now ſubmitted 
to the Judgment of the Publick : Part of 
which are neu, and Part collected from 
ether Writers: For Treatiſes upon Education 
are ſo numerous, that it is a Matter of ſome 


Difficulty to write upon the Subject, without 


repeating many Things which have been al- 
OE obſerved, | 


Fj I am not conſcious of the leaſt Male- 


volence to any Gentleman who is engaged i in 


the Province of teaching, neither deſign by 
this Eſſay to prejudice the World againſt any 
School in particular; I think no Perſon can 


juſtly be diſpleas d with me for making it 
Publick. If my Remarks are groundleſs, 
mo will affect no one but myſelf; if juſt, 


cannot deſerve Cenſure: In one Caſe, 


his Notice; in the other, an honeſt Man will 


not candenpftbem. 


P. 8. 


an of Senſe will think them beneath 


* 
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P. S. If a Method of Education form!“ 
upon this Plan ſhould happen to meet with - © 
Approbation, the Author will undertake it fo. 
ſoon as he finds ſufficient E t to 
begin. It would be moſt agreeable to hmm 
|: to engage only with a ſmall Number, if it 
ſhall be made worth his while to employ 3 

his whole Time in their Service: Otherwiſe, 
the Undertaking will be”a Publick one, and 
upon Moderate Terms Any Gentleman 
er may 

direct for 
* S. BUTLER. 
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